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The Spa Route 
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German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures In 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an der Lahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent KursaalJake 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelmlnlan era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach . 
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Brussels 

Spain 


deal: all 
and Portugal 




uid Portugal are now certain of 
{be European Community. A 
of Community heads of govcrn- 

t it In Brussels has reached agreement 
bus. This means that objections by 
about cash for Mediterranean 
already in the Ten have been 
|d.Greece, Italy and France tire each to 
about two billion European Cur- 
Units over seven ycur.s to help dc- 
jlfpoorer agricultural regions to help 
withstand competition from Hpau- 
JM Portuguese farm produce. The 
fastis meeting also agreed on aiming 
Ijfaanllo all restraints to un authentic 
market by 1992. 

'In European Cimiiiiuuiiy'.s ten 
leads of government have in dni- 
■’fashion cleared away the laM ob- 
•toSpain'sand Portugal's joining. 
#jwas achieved by satisfying the 
P®* 5 of the Greek Prime Minister, 
iJpasPapnndreou. 

ifcinand Portugal will be joining the 
h^iuty, of this there can no hinger 
ftydoubt, next January I. 

it will take ten years before 
countricN are economically fully 
wed, efforts to improve the Cum¬ 
in structure are speeding up. 
Ijweclnrniion of iinent by (lie guv- 
1 leaders.for example, to estn- 
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and for the fight against unemployment 
can bc expected even if there is only 
partial success in this field. 

Now tluu the most sticky financial 
disputes — with British Prime Minister 
Mrs Thatcher last June and with Mr Pn- 
pundreou this time — have been settled 
(he Community leaders can concentrate 
on political reform and development 
during the next summit in Milan. 

The French president. Mr Mitter¬ 
rand, ;irul the West German Chancellor, 
llerr Kohl, have not yet said exactly 
what they want. 

Following six months of consult¬ 
ations in the so-called “Doogc Commit- 
lee”, which is made up of “personal del¬ 
egates" of the Community leaders, 
several main points of controversy have 
emerged. 

One main issue is the limitation of the 
right to veto in the Community’s Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers to just a few areas mid 
the introduction of majority voting in all 
others. 

This is mi inevitable step if the future 
Community of Twelve are to he able to 
adopt resolutions without the. hitherto 
endless delays. 

However, during the Brussels summit 
Margaret Thatcher again made it clear 
hat the i iglit to veto must bc returned in 
all “matters vital" to n country's inter¬ 
ests. Britain is backed by Denmark and 
Greece on this point. 'These three coun¬ 
tries are also against giving the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament real influence on the 
Community's legislation. The Irish are 
the only real oppponents of including 
cooperation on armamament matters 


y/ 

and kepurtfy policy 
in joint Community 
activities. Ireland 
does not belong to 
Nato. Progress is 
also likely in these 
fields during the 
coming years. Pre¬ 
sident Reagan's ap¬ 
peal to the Euro¬ 
pean Nato partners 
to participate in re¬ 
search work for his 
Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SD1) un¬ 
derlines the im¬ 
portance of a Euro¬ 
pean advisory body 
oil defence issues. 

During the Brussels 
summit meeting 
there was a brief 
exchange of views 
oil such u move be¬ 
tween the countries 
primarily affected, 
not only threatens to depreciate the sig¬ 
nificance of French and British nuclear 
weapons but also questions the existing 
concept of nuclear deterrence pursued 
by the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the other European Nato members. 

However, Mitterrand, Thatcher and 
Kohl would uppear to have realised that 
American plans can no longer bc 
slopped. 

Chancellor Kohl made it clear in 
Brussels that he does not want to go it 
alone when negotiating his country's in¬ 
volvement in this research. 

He is hoping to go to the negotiating 
table arm in arm with France and if pos¬ 
sible with Britain and Holland. 

It cannot be ruled out that being 
wedged between the two superpowers 




Welcome to European unity 


Qood to have you aboard... Bonn Foreign Mlnleter 
Hans-Dletrlch Qenachar (left) and Spain's Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Fernando Moran after agreement waa reached on en¬ 
larging the Community fPhoio: dpa; 

Reagan’s initiative may speed up the political unification of 
the Community too fast for the Com¬ 
munity members themselves. 

How Spain and Portugal will respond 
is still unknown. 

The past has repeatedly shown that It 
takes time and patience to overcome 
European national-mindedness. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
for example, there will bc n lot of com¬ 
plaining when the first bills come in for 
the Community’s southward enlarge¬ 
ment. 

Reforms of the costly common agri¬ 
cultural policy — a field in which, 
strangely enough, Bonn is pressurised 
by its farmers into applying the brakes 
— is a further major obstacle. 

The new Commission of the Euro¬ 
pean Communities may be introducing 
a new concept into the debate here this 
summer. 

It is clear that the steps envisaged by 
Mitterrand and Kohl towards a Euro¬ 
pean Union may well be too far-reach¬ 
ing for the current level of Community¬ 
mindedness in member states. 

The adjustment of living conditions 
in the pporer regions of the Community 
is just as important an objective as is the 
abolition of intr8-Community border 
checks. 

Another important aspect is the feeling 
that there is a technological backlog to the 
USA and Japan, a factor which also plays 
a part with regard to possible participa¬ 
tion in the American SDI programme! 

Looking back on the resolutions of 
the Stuttgart Community summit of 
1983 the Ten can rightly claim to have 
achieved most of their objectives, de¬ 
spite many a setback. 

In view of the high-flying objectives 
of former years this is a miracle indeed. 

Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 April I UBS) 


(Cartoon: Hanet/KdlnerSiadi-Anzclger) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Little boys on 
both sides 
giving trouble 

T here's nothing new about the mood 
of discoment surrounding the two 
military alliances in Europe. 

Above all, the discussion in the West 
on the tasks of Nalo and the distribution 
of NATO commitments has never 
stopped. 

There have been repeated attempts to 
realign the structures of .the North At¬ 
lantic alliance to modern-day require¬ 
ments; for example, Henry Kissinger's 
plan for the reorganisation of NATO 
submitted last year. 

In his concept, former US secretary 
of state Kissinger came to the obvious 
conclusions following the missile de¬ 
ployment debate, suggesting that the 
West Europeans accept greater respon¬ 
sibility for guaranteeing security. 

According to Kissinger's plan, this 
should include their right to conduct 
arms control negotations relating to 
arms stationed on European soil. 

The alliance has the choice, Kissinger 
emphasised; "New vitality or gradually 
wilting”. Unfortunately. Kissinger’s 
ideas did not meet with the response 
they deserve. 

The governments in NATO member 
states felt that it was more advisable to 
avoid any discussion on essential 
changes. 

The standard argument was again for¬ 
warded: an open discussion of the dif¬ 
ferences dF opinion would be hardly 
likely to increase Soviet readiness to 
make concessions at the negotiating 
tabic. 

What is needed, it was claimed; was 
solidarity within the alliance, even 
though there are unmistakable signs 
that Reagan's “Star Wars” ideas will 
represent the next acid test for the alli¬ 
ance. 

However. America is not alone in its 
troubles with its allies. 

The Soviet Union is also currently 
having a difficult time with its "socialist 
brothers". 

The main reason is the fact that the 
Warsaw Pact agreement expires in May. 

Remarks made in Rumania, and more 
recently In Hungary, show that there are 
dear differences of opinion on the dura¬ 
tion of the treaty in future and the shape 
the agreement should take. 

: Hungary’s deputy foreign minister, 
Istvan Roska, was remarkably open on 
this point in an interview with the trade 
union newspaper Nepsiava, demanding 
that thd alliance agreement take into ac¬ 
count the ‘‘differences in the practical 
political implementation and methods 
of building up a socialist system". 

Roska's remarks would indicate that 
Moscow is'planning on changes at the 
expense of its allies. 

From the Soviet angle, the treaty 
drawn up in 1955 has.two major draw¬ 
backs: 

• in its present form, the East bloc's 
military alliande cannot be turned into 
an effective instrument of Soviet foreign 
policy. According to the treaty’s provi¬ 
sions so far. Pact members must be con¬ 
sulted on all importarit international 
matters, but cannot be obliged to take 
joint action, : ' ‘ 

* the territorial scope of the treaty's 
application is strictly limited to'Europe 
and does not, for example, allow Mos¬ 


cow to deploy the troops of Pact mem¬ 
bers in n possible conflict with China 
(which was not predictable thirty years 
ago). 

The Soviet Union lias offset the sec¬ 
ond drawback by renewing the bilateral 
alliance agreements. 

These agreements do not provide for 
such territorial limitation. If need be, 
therefore, the Soviet Union could call 
upon the support of individual Warsaw 
Pact members in the hypothetical case 
of a Chinese attack on the Asian parts 
of the Soviet Union. 

However, it is more tjiffrcult for the 
Soviet Union to accept the first prob¬ 
lem. • / 

This is the area which relates to the 
principles referred to by Roska. 

For Moscow, bloc discipline is at 
stake and the application of the “Brezh¬ 
nev doctrine" of the limited sovereignty 
of socialist countries. 

The smaller member states, on the 
other hand, are worried about their 
right to choose their own path to social¬ 
ism and their national independence, a 
right which has not always been respect¬ 
ed anyway. 

To put it another way: the question is 
whether the alliance will degenerate into a 
mere tool for Soviet global policies or 
whether its members will be able to bring 
l heir own weight to bear against the USSR. 

Ever since the Soviet Union and four 
other Warsaw Pact states (GDR, Po¬ 
land, Hungary and Bulgaria) forcefully 
put an end to the experiments of the 
Prague reformist Communists, the 
Kremlin has never missed an opportun¬ 
ity to point out that the alliance is not 
only there to protect its members from 
“imperialist aggression". 

A further major objective is to safe¬ 
guard "socialist achievements". 

Rumania's parly leader, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, has opposed this interpreta¬ 
tion right from the start. In 1968, for ex¬ 
ample, he refused to send his troops in¬ 
to Czechoslovakia.' 

• During the Conference of European 
'Communist and workers’ parties in 
1976, Ceausescu was the only Warsaw 
Pact leader to insist on the independ¬ 
ence of all parties, ihe principle of non¬ 
intervention, and the right to an inde¬ 
pendent path to socialism. 

Now, Bucharest is not alone in its re¬ 
jection of efforts by Moscow to absorb 
these concessions via changing contrac¬ 
tual stipulations) 

However, Ceausescu is out for more; 
many Rumanian publications state that 
the bloc policy must be dropped alto¬ 
gether and the alliance disbanded. 

This would suggest that Bucharest 
will oppose any rewording of the agree¬ 
ment which tries to.perpetuate the alli¬ 
ance. 

, Bucharest rejects the Russian propo- 

• sal to extend the alliance for 20 years 

• and would itself like to.see an extension 
of 10 years. 

There have been and are similar con¬ 
siderations in the West, for example, De 
Gaulle’s and Brandt’s vision of a Euro¬ 
pean continent which is subject to neith-, 
er Soviet nor American hegemony or 
;the discussion within the SPD or the 
; peace movement as well as the proposal 
by the Greek government to set up a 
! nuclear-free Balkan zone, 

The less the Soviets and Americans 
are able to reduce the degree of their 
confrontation and control the arms 
race, the greater the European desire 
“to free themselves from the nuclear ri¬ 
valry between the superpowers”.' 

Neither the Belgian decision to deploy 
cruise missiles nor the forthcoming ex- 
. tension of the Warsaw Pact agreements 
can disguise this Wolfgang Schmieg .. 

(NQrnbcrgcr Nachricfitcn, 25 March 1985) 


Arms control: is a big 
rethink needed? 


HOME affairs 


Z bigniew Brzczinski, security adviser In 
former US President Jimmy Carter, 
feels that arms control policy is dead. 

Former Secretary of Stale Henry Kis¬ 
singer thinks much the same. He too is 
convinced that the negotiations between 
the superpowers on the limitation of 
strategic nuclear arms are stuck up a blind 
alley. 

This appraisal would suggest that the 
new talks in Geneva will be just one big 
spectacle. Fundamental improvements 
are not to be expected. 

Of course, the American State De¬ 
partment is more to less committed to 
optimism. 

However, the true thoughts of the 
Reagan Administration are reflected to 
some degree in the comments made by 
Kenneth Adelman, head of the disarma¬ 
ment authority. 

Adelman stresses that the future of 
arms control — if the word future can at 
all be used — depends on so much har¬ 
monising of American and Russian ap¬ 
proaches that a formal agreement be¬ 
tween the two is most unlikely. 

This pessimism is shared by strategic 
analysts in the United SlHtcs. 

The new round of talks in Geneva 
serves as an opportunity to recall the 
many disarmament initiatives which 
have failed in the past. 

The nuclear test-ban treaty agreed on 
in 1963 did not prevent the Russians 
from improving the quality of their nuc¬ 
lear destructive potential. 

The ABM treaty, which was designed 
to prevent both sides from setting up 
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anti-missile defence systems, has not 
achieved its objective. 

Salt 1 did not Induce the Soviets to drop 
the introduction of multi-purpose war¬ 
heads (MIRVs). 

Salt H could neither limit the quantity 
nor effectiveness of the Soviet missile sys¬ 
tems. 

Military policy experts working in the 
strategic institute in Washington there¬ 
fore feel that the American public is 
very sceptical about further agreements. 

the official view is that the Soviets 
have returned to the negotiating table 
because of President Reagan’s decision 
to modernise America's strategic arms. 

Reagan’s intention of making the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), bet¬ 
ter known as Star Wars, America’s new 
strategy provided the final push. 

Observers do not deny the fact that the 
SDI has influenced Soviet behaviour. 

The industrial and technological superi¬ 
ority of the United States is seen in a more 
realistic light by the Soviets than by the 
Reagan's intellectual American critics. 

However, even Reagan’s supporters 
point out that America has still got a lot 
of catching up to do. 

Washington's position in Geneva is 
by no means that of the stronger power. 

In military terms, i.e. in strategic reality, 
Moscow still has a. lead on Washington. 

’ This is above all due to the fact that the 
authorities dealing with strategy are 
bogged down in encrusted categories of 
thinking. , 

. Numerous liberal intellectuals and 
politicians have also failed to realise that 
strategy is influenced by a technological 
revolution. 


Nicy regard armament simply ■ 
means of obtaining negotiating i 0 J 
arms control talks. For this , roU 
systems arc only secondarily j 
which increase military security. 
Many still intellectually live ia, 

world of McNamara's strategicideai 

Another aspect which should be* 
sidered in Geneva is the Soviet inie™ 
non of the range of topics to be negofe 
The Kremlin only agreed to talk, 
condition that there is a dear fin 1 
between all three negotiating topic, ■ 
Not only is it difficult for the Ac 
cans to technically work their 
through the jungle of demands and 
(rndictions, but they also have tot' 
the rights of their allies into account I 
The intcriinkage between AmedJ 
and allied interests has thus sh 
made it possible for the Kremlin to 
the entire western world into thead 
for its negotiating efforts. 1 
In fact, it looks as if the Soviets 
great importance to the psycho-sir 
gic variant to these negotiations. 

If need be, the Russians will jd 
Congress and the East coast press! 
their allies. 

They will cleverly alarm ihenrefai 
Rome or Bonn, London or Brussels. 

The Soviets will undoubtedly d 
flexible use of the channels of jour 
tic influence. For Ihe West's open! 
ty wants to see successes. 

As the Russians do not want it*t 
successes to mean their failures, 4 
Communists will do all they caul 
blume the Americans for sluggishfq 
rexs in negotiations wheneverdittr^ 
l.ion is needed from their own mw. 

It is therefore quite possible thatA 
Soviets nre only pretending tonegcai 
For the real aim of the Soviets is 4 
true military disarmament but theifld 
leetual disarmament of the west. J 
This means that the Russian negojf 
ing partner will concentrate on sohM 
ing up American domestic policy4 
the policies of the N ATO states, j 
Experts in Washington, then™ 
feel thru although the talks may ^9 
successful they will not be calledofti 
A mnrathon of successive t«jS 
ences up until the next American^ 
lions is regarded ns a clear possibility^ 
Above all, the SDI problem tnsj^ 
cc the Russians to keep the negofl!! 
ball rolling. J 

The Russians arc the last to* 
that the Americans will “gain 
hnnd in the Star Wars field”. 

They themselves can do little ioJ* 
vent this from happening. 

As their fears of not being 
pace with the Americans in 
justified, the only way to obstf# 
development is via the Geneva 
ing table. Adelbert Hrtjj 

(Well am Sonmag. Hamburg. 24 M 
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Errors of judgment’ cost 
Greens popular support 


ij greens have lost 11 lot of support 
[ibNithin their own ranks mid iiniong 
lif ! because of two events. One is mi 
rftfon platform point by the North 
^Westphalia party which culls for 
Ration of sexual relations between 
and anyone under 14. The other 
iltllersenl by two Bonn Green Ml*s 
Bftnbers of the Red Army Faction in 
taking to visit them. 

'ireens MP Petra Kelly is worried 
Jiiiat the party’s share of the vote 
ill climb too quickly, say to 15 per 

Dl. 

jftis, she thinks, would damage the 
$ of protest. Well, so far, her fears 
,ubeen groundless. 

IfeGreenshave reached their limits 
Lilian expected. The elections in 
ifSaar (where they got below the cru- 
1 ulfive per cent). Hesse and West Bcr- 
1 showed evidence that their rise in 
parity is petering out. 

! Ik belief the environmental prolcc- 
h party is a self-sustaining political 
tfhasbeen shaken, even among the 
'm themselves. 

Ik Greens were initially successful 
same they diverted voters by offering 
‘Jttheestablished parties didn’t. 

,Iky are regarded both as a nuisance 
toanecessary force in polities, 
holers nevertheless turn away irom 
atherearc good reasons, 
tteenvironmental protection party 
Uly itself lo blame. Marlin Pmmeii. 
FT of the North-Rhine Westphalia 
admits there have been plenty of 

Pare have certainly been two nl- 
dangers. One was the row in the 
fdtRhine-Westphalian election plai- 
artout liberalising legislation gov- 
sexual relations between voting 
feand adults. 

J demand was for sexual relations 
adults and children under 14 
•o be regarded as an offence pro- 

f^cens in Hesse have not yet de- 

ktori! 1 fav,,ur ol a coalition with 
They want to think about it. 

“ m uch, but the decision 
j^dicatcachange of thinking. 

new musing do not come about 
ental y. They were triggered off by 
l } ®st month when the Greens 
2.5 p er cem of lhc Vfl[e jn 

u. a ™ put up a far worse showing 
^expected in West Berlin, 
jj * o^cr parties the Greens have 
,j n „ ,ed on the next state cice¬ 
ly °rth Rhinc-Wcstphalia on 12 

jj°rth Rhine-Westphalia they want 
Wr ,hclr P° ssihlc supporters 
11 m Hesse at least they allow 
on to grow ihut they would 
join in government and join 
jWilically wiih the Social Dem- 
! S?D ^ arc cas t* n g out feelers in 

^ Us| y The Hesse decision is a 
to e l " C Griicns - ,l would bt 

a s Plil at this lime. But 
w divided over the question of 

, ^ U Ihe a ! , pn a,,SLs regard a cwa, »- 
“ion ti,« ■, ~~ and that is the only 

T“***fc - the sell-out of 
. ‘ecology positions. 


vided no violence was involved. This 
was just loo much for many party mem¬ 
bers as well as voters. 

• t l ,t? issue has harmed not only the 
slate party but the party as a whole. 

l hc second mistake was n letter sent 
by Bundestag Members of Parliament 
Anljc Vollmer and Christa Nickels to 
members of the Red Army Faction ter¬ 
rorist group in jail. The MPs asked for 
permission (o visit the prisoners. 

Vollmer and Nickels gave us their 
reason "Christian motives". 

But their action met very little sympa¬ 
thy from party colleagues or from the 
public. 

The Greens have always regarded it 
as their task to jog political and social 
taboos. This usually wins applause from 
supporters. 

But these two latest errors of judg¬ 
ment have shocked society. The Greens 
have overstepped the mark, and the 
party will pay a price. 

But there arc other shortcomings. 
Their political structure docs not mea¬ 
sure up lo their initial election suc¬ 
cesses. The Saar is nn example. 

'Hie poor showing there (they did not 
even get 5 per cent of the vote) was not 
only the resull of the sophisticated cam¬ 
paign waged by the SPD candidate Os¬ 
kar l.sifoniaiiic, bat had its roots in the 
Greens’ lack ofelcclion organisation. 

In Nnrih-Khine Westphalia, where 
ihe party will next he put lo (he test, it is 
not much heller. 

Ii is true iliat ninny Greens with their 
idea that the party is an anti-party, don't 
want an effective party apparatus. 

The mdeness with which senior party 
members arc handled does not have 
positive effects. Workers in the Greens’ 
North Rhine-Westphalia stale office 
talk of "slave t real meat" and "head 
hauling" in committees. 

It makes no difference that the North 
Rhine-Weslplialia (ireens, eight weeks 
before the slate election, have an agreed 
and convincing election programme. 


The two wings of the party, the real¬ 
ists (Rea Ids) and the funduinemalists 
(Fundis), oppose each other. 

The programme is a blown up pro¬ 
duction of more than a 100 pages that 
certainly not all parly members have 
bothered to wade through. 

There are no effective statements on 
prohlems pressing the country, and no 
understanding of how to express mai¬ 
lers for non-academic voters. 

Instead the Greens have gone in for 
an endless, theoretical debate on the re¬ 
lationship with the SPD — at the outset 
rather on their high horse. 

The Greens take the view that the So¬ 
cial Democrats, if you please, have put 
themselves in a yoke if they want to 
have Johannes Rau as state premier 
supported by the Greens. 

They are now hinting that they are 
prepared to negotiate over their key de¬ 
mands, which does not show a very well 
thought-out strategy. 

Many SPD voters, particularly from 
the middle-classes, voted once for the 
Greens at the last election in order to 

‘.'■."'r ' ~'-V"Vy. VV! 

teach the SPD a lesson. But they appar-. 
ently do not want to weaken the Social 
Democrats too much for the benefit of 
the Greens, or even to make the SPD 
unable to govern or negotiate. 

The Greens nre sure to gel their own 
back — see the Saar — and decline to 
accept Ihe SPD. Or they they will let the 
alliance between the SPD and the 
Greens fall apart — see Hesse. 

The Greens have always claimed to 
he the other force in the political land¬ 
scape. As things stand, they can only 
achieve this aim with the assistance of 
the SPD. Many of their voters think 
this. 

Blit when put to the lest the Greens 
have so far shrunk away. 

For this reason perhaps they will even 
in the future have to be satisfied with 
looking hack with longing nl their early 
election successes. 

Heinz Verfiirih 

(Kiilncr-Staili Aiizciger, Cologne. 

21 March liH5) 


Realos beat Fundis in vote for 
coalition with Hesse SPD 


The ground rules have been drawn up 
for a possible coalition between the 
Social Democrats and the Greens in 
Hesse. This would he the first time 
that a Greens Land party has dared 
take such a step. Hesse has a minority 
SPD government. A previous arrange¬ 
ment in Hesse under which the 
Greens lent passive support collapsed 

They are not only enemies of our na¬ 
tional and social system, but they reject 
every compromise. 

In the coalition talks, they re¬ 
mained in the minority, although in 
the party as a whole they command a 
majority. 

The Greens have taken a difficult 
path, and it is impossible to forecast 
where it will lead. 

But ihe SPD, as well as the Greens, 
must make it clear what it wants. 

In the SPD it seems that there is less 


in November last year when the gov¬ 
ernment refused to scrap plans for two 
nuclear power plants. The coalition 
plans were drawn up by the Realos, 
the pragmatist wing of the Greens and 
approved by a narrow majority after 
long discussion.'The other wing, the 
Fundis (fundamentalists) oppose the 
plans. 

out a deal with a party which is a danger 
both to external security and internal 
stability. 

And it is a party that is dependent 
on our flourishing economy to create 
jobs. 

Unfortunately until (he North Rhine- 
Westphalia pol| on 12 May, we won’t 
get any real information. 

Only when the electorate has voted, 
will voters learn what the. SPD and 
Greens intend. 

Rudolf Bauer 

(Rboinische Post, DUsseldorf. 25 March 1985)' 


Lafontaine hits 
at Kohl over 
unemployment 

H igh points of the SPD congress in 
Dortmund included heated attacks 
on the Bonn government for its per¬ 
formance in fighting unemployment and 
the exultant appearance of the victor in 
the Saar election, Oskar Lafontaine. 

Lafontaine launched a direct attack 
on Chancellor Kohl. He told the 1,000 
delegates that laughter and optimism 
were no way to combat unemployment. 

Amid applause SPD boss Willy 
Brandi said: “The CDU gets no marks 
for job creation.” Kohl's words about 
“good tidings of an economic upswing” 
were a propaganda trick. 

Brandt said: "What an impertinence 
to talk round the highest unemployment 
figure ever and not do something about 
it." 

Brandt called upon the SPD to link 
the security of the natural basics of life 
with the security of the basics for work¬ 
ing people. 

This, he said, would be a major re¬ 
form programme in the best traditions 
of the labour movement and the Social 
Democrats. 

The SPD wants not only to modernise 
our industrial society in ecological 
terms but at the same time humanise it. . 

“Environmental protection begins at 
the work place. Environmental protec¬ 
tion policies can create jobs,” said 
Brandt. 

Lafontaine, who since his victory in' 
the Saar has become for many SPD mem¬ 
bers the new standard bearer, listed ener¬ 
gy economies and the use of domestic 
coal as (he most importnnt tasks of envi¬ 
ronmental protection policies. 

The SPD could not tolerate the fact 
that the Bonn government was neglect¬ 
ing coal although there was an urgent 
need to do something about it. 

Lafontaine demanded that the huge 
amounts handed out for conversion to 
nuclear power should be handed out to. 
coni that is not harmful to the environ¬ 
ment. 

North Rhine-Westphalia premier Jo¬ 
hannes Rau demanded that political and 
economic decisions should be squared' 
up from the very beginning and in all 
sectors with ecological requirements; 

Rau said' that talking was for the 
Greens but the SPD was for action and 
he protested against the "false alterna¬ 
tive, on the one hand concern about 
jobs and on the other concern for envi¬ 
ronmental protection." 

All speakers were in favour of a ten- 
year public programme for environmen¬ 
tal protection of about DM50 billion for 
loans with favourable interest rates and 
lost subsidies, as has been demanded by 
the SPD and the trade unions for months. 

In this way 500,000 new jobs could 
be created. The programme would be 
paid for by an environmental protection 
levy on petrol, gas and heating oil. 

The chairman of the SPD committee 
on worker problems Rudolf Dressier 
spoke of the necessity of such environ-, 
mental protection investment. 

He said: “For more than a hundred 
years workers and their organisations 
have fought for social and legal prog¬ 
ress. This fight only makes sense if. we 
win back the security that our work and 
the products we produce do not hazard 
our children's future." . , 

Axel Bro wer-Rabinowitsch 
(Frankfurter Ncue Presse, 23 March 1985 ) 
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Everyone spoke but no one listened 
at four-day East-West forum 


N othing emerged :it a four-day dis¬ 
cussion on East-West relations in 
Tutzing. Bavaria, to change anybody's 
mind on anything. 

Neither ihe American nor Russian 
delegations wanted to hear what the 
other side had to say. 

In addition, neither the speakers nor 
the audience, who joined in discussions, 
produced anything new. 

About 150 delegates came along, 12 
each from the Soviet Union and the Un¬ 
ited States. Both these delegations were 
second rate in terms of political clout. 

The debate. Dialogue — a prerequi¬ 
site for disarmament and peace, was 
chosen by the discussion sponsors, the 
Tutzing Evangelical Academy. 

Mark Pomar, the Soviet analyst of the 
US government’s radio station Voice of 
America, was still convinced at the end 
of the meeting of one thing: “You can't 
trust (he Russians". 

The Soviets thought much the same 
of the Americans. 

Richard Kossolapov, editor-in-chief 
of the magazine Komtnimist , was rather 
more diplomatic than Pomar. He said: 
"You know, there is a tendency for peo¬ 
ple not to listen to what others have to 
say.” 

Listening and learning was exactly 
what the organisers of the ‘international 
Colloquium on Questions of Peace¬ 
keeping, Disarmament and Arms Con¬ 
trol” had in mind. 

It was hoped that the discussion 
would help reduce fears and mistrust on 
both sides. 

The American group was led by two 
ambassadors: William Luers, who is ac¬ 
credited to Prague, and James Renlsch- 
ler, to Malta. 

The Soviets were headed by central 
committee member and editor-in-chief 
Richard Kossalopov (who brought 
along a number of experienced visitors 
to the West from the political and 
academic fields, for example, the jour¬ 
nalist Nikolas Portugalov and the pro¬ 
fessors Daniil Proeklor and Vyatsches- 
iav Daschitschev). 

The Germans were a typical academ¬ 
ic potpourri: a few politicians and mem¬ 
bers of parliament, political science ex¬ 
perts and historians, cburchmea, repre¬ 
sentatives of the peace movement, jour¬ 
nalists and even (incognito) secret ser¬ 
vice agents. 

In expectation of the start of new 
arms control talks, the conference fo¬ 
cussed on "Geneva”. 

Depending on respective nationalit¬ 
ies there was plenty of Kremlin and/or 
White House astrology, reading be¬ 
tween the lines, and purporting and re¬ 
jecting of respective predictions for the 
future. 

Careful observations gave an insight 
into the background of top-level politics 
and national character. 

Isn’t it, for example, characteristic, as 
one American pointed out, that Rus¬ 
sians always sit together when eating, 
thus demonstrating their wariness of 
outside influences and the unity of their 
own society? 

Doesn’t the fact, as an observant Ger¬ 
man noticed, that most Russians speak 
better German than Americans indicate 
that Western Europe has closer links 
with the East than with the United 
States. 


SUddeutsclieZefrung 


A major reason for the abundance of 
such intellectual clairvoyance was the 
fact that there was nothing new about 
the papers presented at the conference 
or the contributions during the discus¬ 
sion with the audience. 

The Soviets concentrated on the re¬ 
jection of the Americans' Strategic Def¬ 
ence Initiative (SD1). 

This anti-ballistic missile system, they 
claimed, is aggressive and aimed at 
gaining first-strike superiority. 

Without agreement on how to pre¬ 
vent a “militarisation of space", said 
Kossolapov, the negotiations on the re¬ 
ducing the number of missiles have no 
prospect of success. 

Professor Proeklor announced that 
his country would not “sit back and 
watch” if agreement is not reached in 
the field of anti-missile defence in Gen¬ 
eva. 

“We were forced to follow suit in the 
case of all dangerous arms systems: the 
atomic bomb, missiles, mutliple war¬ 
heads etc." 

This stance, which has been repeated¬ 
ly outlined in articles and commentaries 
and by Soviet politicians visiting the 
West, was not accepted by the Ameri¬ 
cans. 

They claimed that the SDl is nothing 
more than a research progrnmmc; it 
does not threaten anybody and is purely 
defensive. 


T he comment by Bonn President 
Richard von Weizsacker that the 
German Question would remain open 
as long as the Brandenburg Gate in Ber¬ 
lin remained shut was widely accepted 
at this year’s Konigswinter conference. 

This year's was the 35th of these Brit¬ 
ish-German meetings. Sonic major 
points: 

• Both sides were sceptical about the 
American Strategic Defence initiative 
(SDI), popularly known as Star Wars. 

• Little was contributed on how to 
fight unemployment. 

• There were warnings against regardr 
ing the new Soviet leader, Mr Gorba¬ 
chev, as the man who would improve 
everything. 

• The German delegates stuck to their 
belief that, in the German Question, 
they know best where the limits are. 

Many of the British delegates could 
not understand why Chancellor Kohl 
had such problems with the original 
motto planned for the 1985 rally of 
Silesiati exiles. 

Instead of “Silesia remains ours” the 
more acceptable obvious choice would 
have been "The Silesians remain ours”. 

(This issue, extremely sensitive in the 
context of West German relations with 
the Communist Bloc; came to a head 
earlier in the year. Many ethnic Ger¬ 
mans driven from their homes in former 
German territories during and after the 
war remain convinced that the territo¬ 
ries, now in the East Bloc, remain part 
of Germany. The Soviet Union and Po¬ 
land are sensitive about these claims be- 


David Emery from the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Authority 
stated that the “militarisation of space" 
is yet another catchword: “The military 
and space have always been closely con¬ 
nected", he said. 

What is more, it is the Soviet Union 
which already possesses an operational 
anti-satellite defence system. 

The real problem is not the SDI but 
the Soviet arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

Both the proximity of the Geneva 
talks and the nature of the discussion 
topic turned the envisaged dialogue into 
n series of monologues; talking to one 
another disintegrated into talking about 
each other. 

This atmosphere prompted a number 
of prominent representatives of the 
peace movement, among them the wri¬ 
ter Dieter Lnttmann, Andreas Zumach 
from the religious group Aktion Sit hue- 
zelchen, and political sciences professor 
Theodor Ebert from Berlin, to say: 

“Talks in Geneva between the USSR 
and the USA cannot open up new hopes 
ns long as the holders of unalterable 
opinions are not willing seriously to 
consider the opinions of others, rather 
than merely push through their own.” 

The tit-for-tat line of argument, i.e. 
“we were obliged to take countermea¬ 
sures because the other side hud a lend", 
was not only forwarded with regard to 
Ihe field of space weapons. 

Similar arguments were used in the 
discussion on chemical weapons, con¬ 
ventional arms or the number and type 
of existing and planned nuclear war¬ 
heads. 

There were occasional attempts — ex- 


SDI, Germany 
discussed 
at Konigswinter 

cause they see them as evidence of Ger¬ 
man revanchism — wanting to return to 
borders existing before the war). 

George Robertson, one of the British 
Labour Party’s foreign policy experts, 
said during his closing speech that: 
“Forty years after the War, the Konigs¬ 
winter conference is os lively and neces¬ 
sary as. ever”. 

This remark met with the unqualified 
approval of the 200 or so English and 
German politicians, scientists, business¬ 
men, trade unionists and journalists 
who had come together in Konigswinter 
to exchange their views. 

Forty post-war years means 35 years 
of “Konigswinter”. 

The first step towards this regular 
meeting was taken in 1950 by Lilo 
Milchsack, for many years chairwoman 
of the Anglo-German Association. 

The discussions in the group dealing 
with the topic “Putting the German 
Question to the Test” showed just how 
fruitful these get-togethers are. 

There was a curious reversal of the 
usual fronts: it was the British who de¬ 
manded a more active approach to poli¬ 
cies in this field, not the Germans. 

The British wanted to know why the 


pceially by the Germans - to m 
to break this apparent deadlock. 

The West German government 
armament representative, a m b aw 
Friedrich Ruth, used moderate tons, 
at least verbally try to bridge thc „pt 
tween the Americans and the Soviet! 

However, the discussion un ihctt 
evening of the 4-day colloqu, 
showed just how wide this gap is. 

Jeri Leber, the director of fog, 
York “Helsinki Watch Commits 
spoke about the violations of htcj 
rights in East bloc countries. 

Her remarks iced up the ntmosp^ 
for good. 

Alter criticising the US govern^ 
for supporting the Contras in Nicam 
she turned to the late of the Soviet^ 
dent. Andrei Sachnrov. '*■ 

In his reply to her accusations,ft 
fessor Vyntschcslav Daschitschev hi 
to find some far-fetched argument 
justify his government's action. 

Most of those present could elj 
shake their heads in embarrassnwi j 
what he said. 

Daschitschev claimed that Sochiro 
wife had compelled her husband to | 
on hunger strike and was so anti-Souj 
that she had stolen Saeharov’s demon 
and brought them to Moscow. 

Furthermore, Ihe whole “hnnia 
rights campaign" is nn attempt tojutfi 
growing defence spending to the Anoi- 
can population, Daschitschev claimed 

He found Jcri Leber's reference! 
Sacharov as the "father of human 
particularly provocative. In reaUly.lt 
emphasised, “Sacharov is the faibcfd 
the Soviet hydrogen bomb." 

Above ull, the course of discuaito 
on this evening showed just haw pdf 
the ideological divide is between lk 
tsvo superpowers. I 

Too great, it would seem, nstoiW 
the kind or dginulty pM 
by the Tutzing Evangelical Academy 
actually lake place. 

Kurt Kina 

(SiiilttcuiM-lK' /.cliIIIin, Munich, IJMifAllH 


Germans showed such rcstrainl, * 
there were no far-reaching ideas. 

One young conservative membet 
parliament even advised the Germain 
“stop apologising for the war and w 
centratc on national interests!” 

"Do you really want German n*w 
nlisni to again become a drivingpottl? 
force?” asked Berlin's Mayor, Dwfl 
Stobhc, in response to this suggests 
The Germans stick to their belief 
they know best where the limits 
all-German policy lie if the iateni 
to avoid conflicts within the aJIiaatf 
even between the blocs. 

Their arguments in this respeef 
so convincing that a politically e*r 
enccd British guest went along * 
view: "Yes, you slick to your sWM 
step approach and don’t 
selves to be confused by wme ^ 

lords or young intellectuals! 
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■ KILLING OF US MAJOR 

The day something went 
wrong with the rules 

Arthur Nicholson was a member of the American military liaison mission in East 
Germany. Britain, France, the United States and the Soviet Union all have military 
missions in each others' sectors. The system was established under an agreement In 
1947. Members of the missions in both East and West are free to move round and 
watch I roup movements and such, but they are required to keep clear of designated 
sensitive areas. They generally use binoculars and cameras and listening devices to 
gel information according to a set of unwritten rules. There have been many Inci¬ 
dents where warning shots have been fired and vehicles rammed. But this is the first 
death by bullet. It seems that somewhere one of the unwritten rules was broken. 


Nicholson ... a matter of un- 
Ittn rules? (l*hum:dpMt 

a ihe way front Potsdam to Ham¬ 
burg Major Arthur D. Nicholson, n 
ibtrofthe American military mis- 
jiiPotsdam, saw something and de- 
id to take a closer look. 

■According to several reports, Nichol- 
jij$standing between 3llU and 500 
away from a military no-go area 
nuke East German town of Ludwigs- 
awhere a motorised infantry regi- 
aofihe 94lh Soviet division and an 
pawed regiment of the 2nd Soviet 
Midsare stationed. 

:beLried to photograph a tank depot 
uj shot without warning by a So¬ 
nny. 

i&Wson alerted his driver on his 
^■talkie, but the latter wjis prevent- 
pom coming and giving first aid. 

I'bjor Nicholson died about an hour 


All he had done was what Soviet and 
western members of such missions do 
every day: official reconnaissance work. 

The establishment of the miliary mis¬ 
sions is rooted in the agreement drawn 
up between the allied powers in London 
in 1944 setting up zones of occupation 
in Germany. 

The establishment of the military mis¬ 
sions is rooted in the agreement drawn 
dcrs-in-chicf should be allowed to set 
up u liaison mission in the zones of the 
other C in Cs. 

It was hoped that this institution 
would cnahlc closer coordination. 

The French were included in the rul¬ 
ing at a later date. 

The members of these missions enjoy 
a number of special exterritorial rights 
and immunities resembling those grant¬ 
ed to embassy members. 

Although they must respect local laws, 
their official and private residences, ar¬ 
chives and vehicles arc inviolable. 

Furthermore, they are not subject to 
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The motto of this years cowj 
was “The Warning Signs of 
The Trouble Spots of Tomorrow v 
To ihe surprise of all the gVj® 
Konigswinter, there is still a g r , 
of dynamite in the “German <l ue ^ 
The assembly of experts we ^. 
more willing to accept the rent rs ^ 
by Bonn president. ***$ 
Weizsacker, that the German9 ^ 
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jurisdiction and do not have to pay 
taxes or customs duties. 

The key aspect is that the members of 
military missions are allowed to move 
freely in the area of the respective for¬ 
mer 2 ones without having to officially 
announce their presence. 

They are not subject to supervision 
and can conduct their activities without 
being officially accompanied. 

Only visits to facilities which are not 
accessible to the general public, such as 
barracks, police stations, post offices, 
and permanent or temporary no-go 
areas, are prohibited. 

About 19 per cent of the former 
zones, generally military training areas, 
have been declared no-go areas. 

During manoeuvres and military 
training these areas are off-limit and the 
respective military missions told. 

W members of the Bundeswehr or the 
western allied forces observe members 
of a Soviet mission or their vehicles they 
need only report this to certain military 
authorities. 

If the Soviets are discovered in a no- 
go area, their presence must be reported 
immediately. 

If possible, attempts should be made 
to prevent their vehicles from escaping. 

Photographs should nlso be taken ns 
evidence for the intrusion. 

However, the soldiers in western alli¬ 
ed forces, and in particular members of 
the German armed forces or the Ger¬ 
man pulicc, are not allowed to carry out 
interrogation, search activities or use 
any kind of force. 

They must wail until the military po¬ 
lice and the liaison officers of the mis¬ 
sions arrive. 

There arc also instructions to treat 
Soviets who have entered no-go areas in 

• ■■■ - . 




^ ’ ' > ffiytfvV»li| .* Sj #j , , , 

a correct manner and with military po¬ 
liteness. 

Even if the intruders try to escape the 
use of physical force to hold them back 
is not allowed. 

All maps handed out to soldiers dur¬ 
ing the British “Lionheart" manoeuvre, 
for example, contained examples of a 
number plate of a Soviet mission vehicle 
together with instructions on what to do 
“if it is located in a no-go area (but not 
on the motorway or motorway service 
area) or if the passengers show a clear 
interest in military facilities, training ac¬ 
tivities, vehicles or equipment (for ex¬ 
ample. take photographs, use binocu¬ 
lars or drive in a convoy)” 

In addition, the following instructions 
are laid down: "Make sure that the vehi¬ 
cle is in fact in Ihe no-go area; try and 
obstruct the vehicle; identify the pas¬ 
sengers and ask for identification pa¬ 
pers; inform .. permit the passengers 


Flag at half-ma8t at the US PotBdam 
ml89lOn. (Plioio: APj 

to phone their mission; be polite. Do nol 
follow the vehicle if an attempt is made 
to flee; do not interrogate the passeng¬ 
ers or examine the car; do not use 
force.” 

The Soviets for their part also have 
missions consisting of 20 officers 
(headed by a major general), NCOs and 
others respectively in the British “zone" 
(in Biinde), the American “zone” (in 
Frankfurt) and the French “zone” (in 
Baden-Baden). 

This figure does not include the mem¬ 
bers of their families. 

In 1978 the members of the Soviet 
missions conducted 1,828 reconnaiss¬ 
ance trips in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

During these trips there were 50 offi¬ 
cial cases in which the no-go areas sti¬ 
pulations were violated (the estimated 
number of unreported/undetected cases 
is probably much higher). 

The respective Figures have increased 
from one year to the next. 

In 1984 there were 2,477 trips and 
98 violations. 

Occasionally, there were accidents or 
arrests but, as spokesmen for the west¬ 
ern allied forces emphasise, not once 
have firearms been used. 

As a rule, when the western-liaison 
officers arrive the Soviets are told that 
they find themselves in a no-go area 
without permission. 

The Russians then politely regret that 
they have lost their way or held the map 
upside down.. 

They are then escorted out of the 
area. 

At .most,, there is a routine protest at 
the mission. 

The Russians are a bit more gruff in 
their treatment of the members qf the 
western missions (in Potsdam there is a 
total of 60 members). 

This is not the first time that shots 
have been fired. 

Last year,, a Frenchman died In an 
“accident” involving a GQR army vehicle. 

Western experts do not believe that 
the shooting of the American major, 
Arthur D. Nicholson, is the result of any 
top-level decision or politically motivated. 

The fact that this tragic incident can 
be classed a normal case perhaps makes 
the whole thing even more disturbing. 

In their fear of espionage, the Soviet 
soldiers do not hesitate long before 
pulling the trigger. 

Siegfried Thiel beer 

(Frankfurter Allgemcine Zeiiung 
filr Deutschland, 21 March 1985) 
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More join ranks of a rich 
nation’s hungry 




DIE&ZEIT 

C ity of Dortmund — Social Welfare 
Office, reads the brass plate* Some¬ 
one has added in felt pen Schlkaneamt 
(Dirty Tricks Bureau). 

People pass it without noticing. They 
are too hungry, and this is the dispens¬ 
ing centre for a soup kitchen. 

For the fact is that in this wealthy, in¬ 
dustrialised society where state help for 
the poor has been in existence since the 
time of Bismarck, some people are too 
poor to provide for themselves. 

Pastor Gunther Brinkmann, of the 
Protestant Church's Diakonische Werk 
welfare group in Iserlohn — like Dort¬ 
mund in the Ruhr — says more and 
more people are approaching them be¬ 
cause they are hungry. Most were living 
alone. 

“There is an increasing gap between 
rich and poor in this country," he says. 

Maria Schumacher, of the Catholic 
Church's Caritas organisation in 
Milnster, another Ruhr centre, says 
continuing mass unemployment is the 
reason. She says it is the mothers that 
are the first to suffer. 

Elisabeth Os ter holt, head of a rest 
home for mothers, says more and more 
are coming just to get something to eat. 

Another welfare organisation, 
Deutscher Paritatischer Wohlfahrtsver- 
band (DPWV) has begun a six-city cam¬ 
paign to reach people living below the 
breadline who will not, through pride or 
other reasons, approach the social wel¬ 
fare authorities: 

Manfred Schollc, head of Dortmund's 
social welfare department, says that 
even many people on small incomes in 
•the city arc living below the bread line. 

JuTgen is 25, married with two child¬ 
ren aged six and two. He is a trained 
cook and for 18 months he has been un¬ 
employed. 

His 23-ycar-old wife docs not work. 
She broke off her’training when the first 
child was on the way. 

The family of four has-to live off 
DM1,048 a month, DM750 unemploy¬ 
ment benefit and DM298 from the so¬ 
cial welfare office. 

The rent for the 45 square metre flat 
Ls DM400, and gas and electricity cost 
an additional DM150. Twice a year the 
family cari claim a clothing allowance. 

The money is not enough for the ba¬ 
sics. JQrgen says that he and his wife on¬ 
ly shop only at the cheapest supermar¬ 
ket chains and then only buy cut-priced 
items. ! 

Near the end of eachl they both have 
to cut back sharply on eating to make 
■sure 1 the children have enough. 

Jurgen has dropped-from 13- stone 
(182 pounds) to : 10 : stone 9 pounds 
f!49 pounds) since losing his job, says 
his wife.He isover 6ft 2in (1.9 metres). 

The New Poor has becomes'common 
expression. But are people really hungfy? 

: The Iserlohn pages of' the« Westfalen- 
post announce that, indeed, there are 
people in the town-who are hungry. 

■' Caritas and Diakonische Werk are 
collecting donations to feed the town’s 
hungry. 

Pastor Gunther Brinkmann of Diako¬ 
nische Werk said that the DM10,000 of 


food coupons that his organisation had 
provided this year were not enough. 
More and more people were calling at 
Diakonische Werk because they did not 
have enough to eat, particularly those 
living alone. 

Pastor Brinkmann said: “There is an 
increasing division between rich and 
poor, not only world wide, but also 
within our society.'* 

Caritas* Maria Schumacher says there 
are three stages in poverty. 

In the beginning, when unemploy¬ 
ment benefit is first paid, the family 
does without holidays or car. When it 
comes to getting unemployment assist¬ 
ance the family economises on clothing. 
When the family is dependent on social 
security assistance economies have to 
be made in eating.' 

More and more people concerned are 
getting hungry because of continuing 
mass unemployment with a continuous¬ 
ly increasing number of long-term un¬ 
employed. 

Maria Schumacher said that it is the 
mother who is the first to suffer. 

Elisabeth Osterholt, head of thfe St 
Anna rest home for mothers at Bad 
Waldliesborn said that more and more 
women were coming to the home just to 
get enough to eat. 

She said: “For example we have here 
a woman who lives alone with her three 
children. Her eldest son is studying. So 
as to make it possible for him to study 
she feigned at home that she had gastric 
troubles. There was nothing wrong with 
her. At first she had to eat very sldwly. 
Wc have fed her up. She has put on a 
few pounds here.” 

Generally speaking, Fruu Osterholt 
continued, “you don't notice the posi¬ 
tion they arc in. They pul up a perfect 
facade. Behind it is concealed their pri¬ 
vation. 

"This can only be fully understood 
when you have been with them for four 
weeks, as here, and have developed a 
trust relationship.'' 

Then they began to open up, for in¬ 
stance. saying that the clothes they were 
wearing had been borrowed or come 
from charity, or that their husband was 
not reconciled to being unemployed and 
had begun to drink, or that they must 
move to a smaller, cheaper flat. 

Because they sought to conceai their 
situation the usual social welfare offices 
do not appreciate the condition. 

Continued from page 4 

American Strategic Defence initiative 
(SDI) research project. 

There was reference to the critical 
speech by Britain's r -Foreign Secre¬ 
tary .Sir Geoffrey Howe, and a similarly 
pitched article by the West German 
Foreign Minister, Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher. 

Although marked by the due degree 
of restraint, the greeting from Bonn pre¬ 
sident Richard von Weizsacker was al¬ 
so marked by doubts about the new 
American project. 

■There was plenty of mutual helpless¬ 
ness when it came to debates on unem¬ 
ployment and how to fight it. ' 

The same applied to the sizing-up of 
the new Soviet leader^ Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev. 

-There was a warning against the "illu¬ 
sion’’ of regarding Gorbachev as a “lib- 




On the crest of an affluent trough. 

The North Rhine-WestphaJia 
Deutscher Paritatischer Wolhfahrtsver- 
band has started operating in six cities 
under the slogan “Poverty and free wel¬ 
fare attention". 

The basic concept of this campaign is 
that outsiders or welfare officers con¬ 
cerned only get to know about an 
emergency situation when the position 
has gone too far. 

Gunter Czytrich of DPWV said: "Our 
greatest problem is getting to people." 

He is giving increasing nttention to 
those social groups below the poverty 
line “who until now were not a part of 
the usual groups who needed social as¬ 
sistance." skilled workers, those who 
had been permanently employed nnd 
the self-employed. 

Czytrich said that for these middle class 
oriented people it was like a "coming out" 
to say: "I receive social assistance." 

The DPWV wonts to introduce a kind 
of early warning system. People such as 
chairmen of sports or shooting associ¬ 
ations, because of their position, get to 
hear confidences of people in need. 

For instuncc when nssocialion mem¬ 
bers begin to grumble nt the associa¬ 
tion’s programme nnd so drop out be¬ 
cause they allegedly no longer get any 
pleasure from it; when someone till at 
once stays away from the bowling club 
because of a supposed slipped disc; or 
when it is alleged the doctor has forbid¬ 
den beer-drinking because of gastric 
troubles. 

Acts of this sort, according to Czytrich, 
are eyidence of a retreat from normal so¬ 
ciety "because they can no longer bear it." 

. Some who are themselves involved 
take action. In Dortmund there are se¬ 
ven co-operative enterprises made up of 
people who receive social assistance. 

era!" who would change and improve 
everything. 

Nevertheless, the British felt that they 
are in a better position to pasg judge¬ 
ment on' the new mart” fn Kremlin, since 
he visited Britain in December and 
talked to many politicians while he was 
there. 

During, this visit he showed himself to 
be both in full command of the situation 
and witty. 

George Robertson referred to an ex¬ 
ample to illustrate the point. 

1 During lunch talk got round to the 
Moscow telephone directory. 

Robertson quite rightly pointed out 
that such a directory does not exist. 

“You are wrong there", Gorbachev 
replied, “we have a Minister for Tele¬ 
communications, and he’s got one." 

. - Heinz Munnann 

(KSliicr Stadi-Anzejgcr.Cologne, 25 March 1985) 
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jylKmpp (18t2~87) Friedrich Alfred Krupp (1864-1802) 

ijraloogtimc.Kruppmcantstccl.lt I DYNASTIES 

1 meant German industriousness and 

foicaJ progress. Not any more. 1 

Xsgnof the times: the opulent former I liP f| 

nppfamily home, Villa Hiigel, near 
was once the centre of the Krupp 
fire and a political power-house. -i-1% 

ovitisacultural museum. TflP 

iKmpp once employed 200,000. Now 
lbs70,000. . , , . , 

On h was Iht bigaes! company in “P ,,al - ,hc 195 .?? 11 h . < 
miy. Now il is noT oven in the top lhc social r e»Pons,b.llti. 
Id its steel sector is to be merged He was n shy, retiring 
rSKIocknersteel. eiul commitment was 


Gustav Krupp (1870-1950) 


The dynasty: far left Alfred Krupp, the. 
first man to make use of technical In¬ 
novations such as the Bessemer and 
open-hearth processes. The firm's so¬ 
cial welfare plan Influenced German 
Boclal leg I elation. Under Friedrich Al¬ 
fred, a research laboratory was estab¬ 
lished and the number of employ¬ 
ees rose from 20,000 to 43,000. His 
daughter, Bertha, took over and then 
Guatav Krupp von Soh/en und Hal- 
bach took control In 1909. Under him, 
stainless steals were made for the 
first time. Right, Alfrlad was sole pro¬ 
prietor from 1943 until hla death In 
1987. After a government-backed res-* 
cue operation the House of Krupp 
was run for the first time as a Joint 
stock company owned by a charitable 
Alfrlad Krupp <1907-87) foundation. (Photo*: Ktupp) 


One member, Monika, said: “yoei 
nowhere going it alone/The p3 
members go to the social welfareo!ij 
together, where, Jurgen said, “yoril 
to beg for everything,” and gives 
other support. 

Barbara, a single mother of four $ 
between three nnd ten said: “Rfta 
on the 19lh l had only about DMMi 

us five for the rest of the month.Ivul _ 

fed up I went out and bought myseifi Hit is no longer the cm of steel. It is 
pot plant for DM35." ’ j^n of chemicals, car milking, ener- 

Monika said: “In the end she rut 

howling to me." The others front ih Re once mighty steel is in n crisis, 
group fed Barhnra nnd her chilcM ansaworld ovcrsupply. 
the rest of the month. JhtKrupp is not only steel. It inis di- 

Besides giving each other suppoflwtfed. Some of its problems are due 
group gives advice and deals wUhpc'A unagements in the past which were 
matters in n rented room In a pub. 1 ifond of basking in the glory of the 
In campaigns such as “Fcediiigi aritbout looking too closely at the 
poor" outside the socinl welfareoffi & 

they hope to draw attention to to l Visions that might have brought 
that the so-called "assistance for r {Ktswerc delayed or even ohstruci- 
sislence” no longer in fact meeuk I 

requirements. kfirm dates back to 1811. The ln- 

According to the regulations DM! nhapier hegnn on 31 July I9(j7, 
is provided per mouth for a housrts u Alfried Krupp von llohlcn uiul 
ami for every family memberoverilWtth died nt 60. The fourth micccs- 
additioual DM285. founder Friedrich Krupp had rc- 

For children between DM160 tfrdlhe firm f rom rurnily hands in 
DM320 is paid according to tine, compensated his son and 


The decline of Krupp, 
the House of Steel 


though the child ullowuncc is repi 
ns income nnd is subtracted. 

Monika said: "Because of lhai p« 
receiving social security assistaacc 


nArndt nnd created a foundation 
his nnme. This foundation lias 
■Sever all responsibilities of the 
Fricdr. Krupp Ginhl I. 


practically the only ones who doonwjk foundation is committed to pu- 
ctilld allowance." ■ . education und science and 

People receiving social securtlfVNgned to protect the company from 
ments are flogging a dead honU^wnga football for family interests. 
Manfred Scholle, head of Dortmuw “1948 Alfried Krupp became the 
cial welfare department. Social as®* W'ohis father, Gustav. Gustav hud 
should ensure “a dignified stand®* convicted as a war criminal and 
living", according to social welfare sncedio 12 years imprisonment. He 
lation, but this “Is not go*** • 

Schollc said: “Many with small^ned never regarded his inherit- 
are living below the poverty Ii° e - ‘ 14,5 a concern financed by private 
Local government politicraitf^ 
against the idea that social, aSS1 * . , 

raised in the cities, in effect hnan^J 

employment. J;Jj 

In Dortmund alone ^ 

the “assistance for subsisten .. _• 

gramme had Increased , 

DM660,000 in February 
DM2.3 million in February 1^- 
This money, paid in the m 8 *” . 
term unemployed people wno 
claim unemployment tenet, 
that local investment suffer^ _ 
ments were made so that the 
cd state could be mitigated. _ 

Scholle went on to expl 8 ]" 
same time Bonn is giving bflC - 
lion to people with high m c0 
Scholle feels considerable W- 
policy that virtually “shuts ou 
the population”. Roland h* ( 

(Die Zcit, Hamburg. 2- ^ 


capital. In the 1950s he was talking of 
“the social responsibilities of property". 

He was a shy, retiring man, but his so¬ 
cial commitment was well described 
when he said on 1 April 1967, three 
months before bis death: “Concern for 
the preservation of jobs after the war 
lias prompted inc to carry on not only 
basic sectors hut also the majority of the 
associated companies. 

“I liuvo not let myself be influenced 
by inheritance considerations. It is part 
of the Krupp tradition that although in¬ 
heritance considerations are important 
they cannot be isolated from the social 
obligation precepts of the owner. Our 
firm bus made considerable sacrifices 
for this in the past ns well as in the pres¬ 
ent." 

This sentence is the key to under¬ 
standing n company like Krupp that was 
for decades not only a technology loud¬ 
er hut also provided model social amen¬ 
ities for its workers. 

Until recently it was still Impossible 
to dismiss workers ir they were over 50, 
and had worked for the company for 
more than It) years. 

But even this patriarchal nllitudc has 
not prevented the organisation getting 
rid of 20.110(1 workers since 1967 in the 
more than 100 associate companies — 
mainly in steel. 

Krupp has not been free of financial 
problems. It went through a bad period 
in 1967 because of problems involving 
export financing and only u government 
bond of DM300 million kept it out of 
trouble. 


Later financial problems were fixed 
when the Shah of Persia poured DM1.4 
billion between 1974 and 1978. 

This gave Iran a quarter interest, in¬ 
cluding the steelworks. 

Since then Krupp has gone public. 

The alliance with the Iranians was not 
“the outline for major policies” as it was 
prematurely celebrated at the time. 
With (his considerable sum Krupp was 
able to fasten down the net for the fu¬ 
ture move firmly. 

So the much proclaimed break¬ 
through to a restructured technology 
concern outside the steel industry with 
assistance from the Middle East has not 
been fully realised. 

It could be that the adherence to tra¬ 
dition has stood in the way of restruc¬ 
turing the group. Re-oricnting the com¬ 
pany was made even more difficult in 
the 1970s by management problems. 

Berthold Bcitz, 72. has reigned with¬ 
out a break since 1971 as chairman of 
the Krupp Foundation, a former Krupp 
confidant nnd executor of the Krupp 
will. He has looked after nffairs as the 
top man with an almost aristocratic : 
manner. 

The concern has more than once over 
the past ten years had executive trou¬ 
bles. There have been five different 
chairmen of the executive board in this 
period, the senior' post in the organisa¬ 
tion after Beitz as foundation head. 

At least two of them went away un¬ 
happy. This unusual and constant 
change at the top, and changes at other 
management levels, have done nothing 


for interna] continuity and long-term 
company planning. 

Peace came at the top when Wilhelm 
Scheidcr took over in 1980.At the be¬ 
ginning of the 1970s management under 
Gunter Vogelsang favoured steel and 
metallurgy, although the steelworks 
were even then giving problems. It took 
Krupp ten years to fight its way out of 
this traditional sector, if only because 
the company lost some of its identity 
without steel. 

The need of the moment was the 
merger of the steel sector with other 
steelworks. Serious negotiations were 
conducted firstly with Hoesch in Dort¬ 
mund, then with Thysscn in Duisburg 
and finally, since last summer, with 
Klockner. 

Another traditional Krupp activity, 
shipbuilding, was assailed, when the AG 
Weser yards on the Weser, owned whol¬ 
ly by the concern, closed its gates. 

If the company should be directly or 
indirectly separated from steel — the 
merger with Klockner again seems to.be 
in doubt, however — then Krupp’s main 
concern would be plant construction, 
engineering and trade, which in the past 
were only subsidiary activities. 

A technological supermarket, admit¬ 
tedly of enormous dimensions, would 
emerge from the former steel concern. 
A group with about 40,000 employees 
and a turnover well over DM10 billion 
annually. 

Re-structuring is more than just a 
slogan at Krupp. The company’s profi¬ 
tability has been savaged by over DM1 
billion of losses in the steelworks, 
many millions in shipbuilding and 
loses in a whole list of other oper¬ 
ations, most of them now closed down, 
however. 

Adding together the figures for the 
past ten years, out of an impressive 
turnover of DM120 billion there has 
only been about DM300 million in 
profits. Put another way out of every 
Continued on page 8 
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works In the Ruhr, 1819. Left Is the family house 
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. Villa HUgal, the former Krupp residency la now a cultural museum. 


(Photos: Krupp) 
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Standards office seeks order 
where there is chaos 


NtiRNBERGER 


G erman love of orderliness is nol the 
only reason why 24,000 German 
industrial standards have been agreed 
and issued by the German Industrial 
Standards institute (DIN) in Berlin. 

Standards make sense in many ways, 
and the items standardised range from 
gardening spades to fitted kitchens and 
from writing pads to ladies' underwear. 

Do-it-yourself buffs will have little 
difficulty in recognising the groan of 
someone who has discovered that his 
screws won't fit because they aren’t a 
standard size. It happens less often 
nowadays, mid the Berlin institute de¬ 
serves much of the credit. 

Standardisation is defined as interest¬ 
ed parties jointly planning uniform 
standards for material and immaterial 
objects to the benefit of the general pu¬ 
blic. 

Standardisation extends to virtually 
all walks and aspects of life. One of the 
oldest DIN standards is one of the best- 
known. the A standard paper sizes in¬ 
cluding the A 4 format that has largely 
replaced quarto and foolscap even in 
the English-speaking world. 

A more unusual standard is DIN 
standard No. 1317, the standard musi¬ 
cal A note that can be heard by dialling 
Berlin 11536. 

This is a service the post office has 
provided since 1949 and it still earns its 
keep. Roughly 15,000 people a month 
dial the number — a phenomenon the 
experts are at a loss to explain. 

Standard 10 950 defines the four 
main categories of taste as sweet, sour, 
salt and bitter and specifies visual per¬ 
ception as everything that can be seen in 
terms of colour, shape and structure. 

Why bother with sucli definitions? 
"So people who need to use them know 
exactly what people mean who want to 
use them," a member of the institute's 
staff helpfully explains. 

If, for instance, you want to say with¬ 
out the slightest possibility of misunder¬ 
standing something about bees and bee¬ 
keeping you could do worse than refer 
to and rely on the DIN 11 661 stand¬ 
ards defining standard terms of refer¬ 
ence in apiary. 


When an alarm sounds to signify 
"acute danger” the wail is standardised. 
Escape routes in case, say, of fire are 
signposted by standard signs. 

If you need a ladder to make your 
getaway you can be fairly sure even the 
steps are standardised in length, thick¬ 
ness and distance between each other 
(at least if it's a standard fire brigade 
ladder). 

Bed sheets, covers and pillow slips 
for adults come in standard sizes, as 
does ladies’ underwear, on which DIN 
61 560 goes into detail: 

"To ascertain the correct size of un¬ 
derwear required, the measurements of 
the wearer will be taken at the points of 
reference using a tape measure round 
the lightly-clad body.” 

The trend toward standardisation has 
resulted in over 24,000 standards hav¬ 
ing been issued, and many people feel 
many more are needed. 

Why else should people bombard the 
Berlin institute with requests and sug¬ 
gestions for further standardisation? 
One correspondent suggested, for in¬ 
stance, that visiting cards should be 
standardised in size. 

But such exaggerated interest in or¬ 
derliness is merely an amusing sideline 
and has little effect on the indispensable 
work the institute's staff do behind the 
scenes. It has a staff of 300 in Berlin and 
70 in Cologne. 

Their work has historic antecedents 
dating back to the Ancient Greeks, who 
laid on stockpiles of standard pans with 
which to repair and maintain their war¬ 
ships. 

But nlthough the Ancient Greeks may 
have been the remote forerunners of the 
standards institute activities did nol 
really gain momentum until the indus¬ 
trial revolution, accompanied by. divi¬ 
sion of labour und mass manufacture. 

Standardisation began in n single 
works, then gradually extended to entire 
industries. The Berlin institute was 
formed in 1917, with changes of name 
in ly2fi and 1975, but the "DIN” prefix 
has been standard for decades. 

By the terms oF an agreement with the 
Bonn government the institute has un-, 
dertaken to bear the public interest in 
mind in its standardisation work. 

That isn't as self-evident as it might 
seem. The institute is financed by indus¬ 
trial membership dues, with very little 
cash coming from the government. 


Siemens, say, for years had about 
1,800 members on the institute’s var¬ 
ious boards and paid about DM 10m for 
the privilege — with the result, as a seni¬ 
or DIN official puls it, that it is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to push through an electrical 
engineering standard (hat isn’t to Sie¬ 
mens' liking. 

Standards arc no less important inter¬ 
nationally, as letter-writers in Germany 
will have noticed n few yenrs ago when 
the order in which addresses were writ¬ 
ten was changed. 

Since the 19th century it had been 
customary in Germany to write first the 
name, then the town, then the street — 
in that order. Suddenly, in (he interests 
of international standardisation, the or¬ 
der was changed to name, street and lo¬ 
cality. 

Rationalisation and uniformity are 
traditional objectives of standardisa¬ 
tion. They have lately been joined by en¬ 
vironmental and consumer protection 
and energy-saving standards. 

A two-year research project currently 
in progress is looking into the import¬ 
ance of standards in environmental pro¬ 
tection. It is jointly sponsored by the 
standards institute and (lie environmen¬ 
tal protection agency. 

Technical progress has always been 
converted straight into regulations. DIN 
standard No. 4757 has dealt since 1982 
with the efficacy of solar collectors. 

DIN standard No. 4108 outlines 
fundamental insulation measures by 
which influence can be brought to hear 
during house construction on the ther¬ 
mal unit consumption that will be re¬ 
quired to heat it. 

Three thousand components on 
board Spacelab, a joint US-European 
space research project, arc DIN-stan- 
dardised. 

The standardises themselves have 
naturally long been standardised. DIN 
standard No. 820 details procedures to 
be observed in laying down standards. 

The donkey work is done by 41,000 
unpaid helpers: specialists from facto¬ 
ries nnd workshops, industrial institutes 
and universities, trade organ is u lions 
and government agencies. 

Standard applications, which can be 
made by anyone, arc channeled toward 
standardisation via 3,900 committees. 

In 1970 a Bimdesliga soccer game be¬ 
tween Borussin Mdnchengludbneh and 
Werder Bremen had to be abandoned 
because a goal-post snnpped and no re¬ 
placement was available. 

DIN standard No. 79Q0 has since 
guaranteed that this mishap cannot rec¬ 
ur. Goal-posts are now standardised 
and groundsmen required to keep re¬ 
placements in stock. 

Hans Schweigel 

{Nflmberger Nechrichten. 23 March 1985) 


Krupp decline 

Continued from page ? 

DM1,000 made the profit . 
DM2.50. H 1 *< 

Krupp now feels “slimmer and U 

liner , mainly by re-organising then 
dilution programme, very muchl£ 
with closing down and reducing thef 
bourforce and selling off firms ovj 
past fqw years. “ 

Recently energy has been cow, 
t rated on the construction of induin' 
p!nnt, turnkey projects and end¬ 
ing. A fifth of turnover was account 
for by these two sectors. With sot, 
pride executive board chairman^ 1 
helm Scheidcr points to the five itf: 
on hours worked by engineers yeaiV 1 
that has made Krupp the larges!pie 
constructor in Europe. > 

He regards Krupp as an internafe-l 
ul leader in the construction of pin- 
dredges, cement factories, plant fe 
cleansing exhaust gases at coal-foi 
power stations, for de-salination plan, 
fire-fighting systems and in electrou: 
data processing. 

Krupp is involved in EDPandboDii 
electronic equipment for ships and(c; 
transmission centres (such as tfe 
brand new Second Television Chan*! 
station in Mainz) or the guided firki 
system for the Leopard 11 tank. 

Krupp today is a firm like Polysiui' 
or Koppcrs, MaK, Atlas Electwail 
Wnllhcr or Widia. The concern in Es¬ 
sen has come down from its leadiij 
position. 

The testing time for the re-modtlW, 
in part, concern has yet to cob; 
Krupp successors seek new paths - 
but they arc mainly in sectors taken 
by competitors whilst Krupp made Eft 
ncy with its devotion to steel,nopwj 
a thought to the fuel that one du 
Krupp would be a lending firm in« 
quite different sector of West Gcruu 
industry — plant construction and ft 
ginccring. j 

An internal document, hwffl 
tells in meticulous detail what liastel 
technically changed anil achieved.Bo 
it makes no projections fur the fa!® 
as was once done by forging wheels^ 
the railways, producing seamless sim 
and barrels for cunons that werecofr 
mcrcinlly so successful for the beceo 
of the kaiser and the country. 

Krupp is moving forwards wW 
any doubt, hut sometimes it seemsuj 
the suit is traditionally too well caw 5 
for and the cut just u little loo arisitf 
ralic to be able to roll up the slet® 
and get down to it. 

Leonhard Spider*. 

(Siuugurtcr Zciiung, 23 Maid 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare ■ 
prices; track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by. 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. ' 

Easy to use, just like an .. . 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trfcde 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with * 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4. indexed In 
English and French. 

Price: DM80.25 post free In 
Germany, DM90 elf abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Varlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 61 51)336 61 




Components for European 
launcher Ariane 


Ariane is used to orbit communication satellites and 
commercial observation satellites. We expect that, 
between 1983 and 1990, some 45 to 60 satellites will be 
Punched with this rocket. MAN. is involved in the 
series production of the Viking engines for the first two 
stages and is also responsible for the development and 
Production of the rear supporting structure (thrust 
frame) and the toroidal tank In the first stage. 

'Urbopump and gas generator are very Important 
subsystems of the VIKING engine. The turbopump 


Injects the two fuel components into the combustion 
chamber at the necessary pressure. The gas generator 
produces the hot gas for driving the turbopump and 
pressurising the fuel tank while the rocket is in flight. : 
MAN. has delivered 15Q turbopumps, 25 of those have 
successfully operated In ARIANE launches. 

The GHH Group member companies are pursuing 
progress in engineering on a world-wide scale, through 
target-oriented innovation and the continuous further 
development of proven concepts. 


GHH for the world markets 

• with a diversified range of 
products and services 

• series production to a high 
design standard 

• high-quality specialist 
production 

• system-based flexible 
solutions to the problems 
of plant construction: 

backed up by intensive R & D 
efforts 


wRmg 

mtu ® 


MAM 

pERROSYAAL 

©SMS tfracwFSLD IIEJVK 

w D1AIE 

EfofcEnfTtfelrf SHW 



Machinery • Plants • Systems 


Supplies and services for 

• the basic and producer-goods 
Industries 

• the energy industry 

• transport and mechanical handling 

• communications engineering 
•chemical and process engineering 

• the construction industry 

• the processing industry 

GulehoffnungsnOtte Aktlenvereln 
D-4200 Obsrhausen, W. Germany 
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EXHIBITIONS 



DAS AKTFOTO 




Photos of nudes 
expose a demand 


Looking here end ... 

E ighty thousand people have visited 
an exhibition of nude photography 
in Munich. 

Tickets cost five marks and people 
have been queueing for up to half an 
hour to get in. 

Inside visitors can see what couples 
can see for themselves at home by sim¬ 
ply taking their clothes off. 

Most of the photographs are of wom¬ 
en. Some are art. Others are porn. 

In terms of tickets sold it will be the 
most successful exhibition ever in the 
Stadtmuseum. . 

Eleven thousand people have bought 
the catalogue for DM36.lt weighs one 
and a half kilograms. 

It is now into its third print run and 


E ver since embarking on her career 
in choreography Relnhild Hoff¬ 
mann, a graduate of the Folkwang- 
Schule, Essen, has kept to a very.dis- 1 
tinctive style of movement, choice of 
genre and overall tenor. 

It was clearly apparent in her solo 
evenings, in which she continued the 
tradition of German expression danc¬ 
ing, but has been even more striking 
since she look over her own company 
in Bremen seven years ago. 

Even though she used montage tech¬ 
niques in her ballets she steered clear 
of the danger of arbitrarily juxtaposing 
disparate scenes. She consistently 
stuck to a specific topic. / 

Her marked sense .of structure has 
also made it easy for her to tackle com¬ 
positions such as Stravinsky’s Les 'No- . 
cesoi Schdnberg , s £rvv-anw«g and Pier¬ 
rot Lunaire. 

That all seems to have changed. In 
connection wilh her latest work. Fohn t 
premiered in the studio theatre of Bre- i 
men’s Concordia, she has announced 
that she prefers an open form and that 
in the course of a production she'is less ’ 
interested in a preconceived idea or 
score. 

Fokn is undeniably a series of free 
variations on relations between the 
sexes that seems more to describe a 
somewhat strange state of affairs than .' 
to open up perspectives. 

The fohn is ihe dry, warm Alpine 
wind that upsets people, gives them 
headaches and makes them feel dizzy, 
nervous and aggressive. 

These are sensations that govern rel¬ 
ations between people, and her men 


features on 390 pages profound essays 
on topics such as “Views of the Body in 
the Photographic Age" and high-quality 
nude photography: from head to toe and 
in between. 

Museum curator Christoph Stolzl 
was a little uneasy when the exhibition 
was still at the planning stage. “To be 
honest," he says, “we were worried we 
would mainly attract dirty old men." 

He prefers not to think about the pos¬ 
sibility of public outrage and outraged 
sensibilities being promptly seized on 
by politicians on the make. 

What has actually happened dispelled 
such premonitions of disaster and ex¬ 
ceeded his wildest hopes. Most visitors 
are young people and the older genera¬ 
tion are the exception, not the rule. 

You can hear a pin drop as the public 
file past the photos, stopping to gaze at 
an 1850 daguerreotype of a lady with a 
come-hither look and the looks to go 
with it. 

They take less time to tour the section 
featuring nudes from the former colon¬ 
ies — the kind of photo that used often 
to be gazed at vicariously rather than 
for strictly anthropological reasons. 

The nudist section slows them down a 
little. A girl in her early 20s giggles at 
the sight of three 1930s gents showing 
the petite difference in a slightly absurd 
an pose. 

After several hundred earnest nudes 
the opportunity to have a laugh comes 
as a welcome relief. 

Given the thousands of people who 
bathe in the nude on the banks of the 
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River lsar or in ■' 

Munich's Englisch- 
cr Garten in sum- 

mer, nudity is noth- ^BK . 

ing unusual any BR;’£&jF x V*^.:** 
longer, as one Mu- BjBjpw 
nich newspaper pul HBy '\V 
it. Market research 
reveals that over •• 

two million Ger- 

buff during their ‘I'i’" 

summer holidays, 
while mixed sauna 
baths are often full 
to overflowing. 

What can young M 

people find to be so It 

intriguing in two di- HEQRsSBi 
mensions about .,, looking thore 
what they can see 

in three, on the move and in the flesh all 
over the place? He may have been sur¬ 
prised by the number of young visitors 
but Herr Stolzl has a ready answer. “The 
young people who visit the. exhibition 
are the ones you find on skiing slopes, in 
saunas and at bodybuilding sessions in 
the gym.” 

They are a young generation who are 
pleased with their bodies and have a 
strong yet relaxed relationship with 
them. 

He fancies the phenomenon might 
have something to do with the withdra¬ 
wal from social issues into private life, 
logically leading to a new egoism. 

"People love their bodies," lie- says. 
That sounds great and may even be true 


. looking thore 


It’s an ill wind that blows 
no boxing gloves 



Getting rid of 

seem, to be in a particularly bad lfcgy. 
Hate-filled and amused simultaneous¬ 
ly, they subject the women fa barely 
comprehensible, sadistic torture. ; 

One of ihe‘torturers is dressed tip as 
a polar bear, for instance, and these 
scenes would be hard to bear were they 
not interspersed by -wider-ranging 
scenes reminiscent of competition 
ballroom dancing. 


hate; In Ffihn. 

{Photo: Klaiis Lcfch 

: "In these scenes Frau Hoffmann s 
ceeds in creating some strikingly be 
tiful images that are anything but m 

entertainment. 

The sequences are'so elegant and 
atmosphere is so relaxed and sere 
yet the scenes illustrate set bchavit 
patterns, trivial siriall talk and the in 
bition of the individual. 

Frau Hoffmann has always been 


So. 11” 





I ARCHAEOLOGY 


No longer in the dark over clay 
oil-lamps used by the Romans 


(PhowiAVij 

to some extent. It is certainly a wu 
pleasant explanation than if HerrSifl 
were to say: 

“Roll up, roll up! We call it art.alljH 1 
voyeurs out there, and it’s dirt ebupt 
five marks a lime." 

What do the silent crowds have to m 
for themselves? They have filled ilia' 
visitors’ books and are scribbling tbn 
way through a fourth. 

One writes that people are only tbtu 
for a peep. The next adds: “Whai ata 
you,then?" 

Another wonders why all the visiles 
wear clothes. The answer pennedieh'j 
someone else is: “Because it’s so to. 
cold!" and “What about you, iheif 
Continued on page 14 


pheancient Romans were artful husi- 
| iMSiiicn. This was particularly true 
(lie clay oil lamp makers, 
b the first century, they displayed an 
yiiy io assess the market like the 
fcuofinduslry do today. 

Scientists from the West Berlin Uui- 
(taiyareon the track of a lamp firm 
■ed ‘‘Fortis", and have discovered 
ft ibis was an ancient “imilii-nation- 

r. 

Archaeologists and chemists have 
Covered that this firm, apart from 
^quarters in Italy at Modena, built 
•pin a very short space of time a tiel- 
toit of branches beyond the Alps to 
iiribuie their clay wares among the 
‘peoples there. 

: Because the firm was able to reduce 
UDiporl risks and costs it could keep 
piKsdown. 

Id addition the firm's aesthetic mod- 
ritran contributed to this. For 130 
«ts the firm “Fortis” produced oil 
lops for the market in a unique form 
‘lonl any particular changes during 
is lime. 

1 He oil lamps were produced with 
■aylittle decoration, hut all the details 

Numbers come 
up after 
! 2,000 years 

iTk Rheinische Laiulcsimiscum is ex- 
hibilinc lho reunite ,,r !iU'tfii\Ok. in 


virtuoso as she has been poetic in la- 
use of materials. It is superb to see bfc 
she linndles ribbons, necklaces d] 
pearls, how she lias the men danccit 
pairs, with their shoulders and arcs 
clad in lacc. j 

Then suddenly the fun and gameslx-; 
come deadly earnest and, as usualt; 
woman is at the receiving end. The n* 
belahour her to rid themselves of ^ 
feelings of hatred. 

Properties used as fencing 
boxing gloves and a resounding^ 
metal, not to mention women’s n)W 
stockings. 

Everyone is a fetishist. Even 
people kiss they do so through ® 
ing, psychologically revealing io< 
certainly signifies fear of contact. 

Yet fascinating though the- 
materials may be, it is largely an eDfl , 
itself. The ballet makes little or notify 
way on its subject matter. ., 

Apart from this shortcoming w™ 
a tremendous success, due jn T 
measure to the marvellous music 
luge. .. ^ 

Musical momentum, and a , 
tween scenes, is provided by Bac - 
cata in D minor played ihunderouw 7 
Leopold Stokowski. . 

The rc is also a swi ft succession o Fj 
lor hits such as You’re the Creaffl ^ 
Coffee and Red Roses for a Bl 
plus compositions by Christina , 
.Hajime Murouka and Dieter Sclhn 
Johannes Schulz illuminates 
in a slightly glaring pa^ 8 rce " |e j toa 
vides the scl by means of a mo 
front. The company dance to tnep u) “ 

exhaustion. HelntulS^ 

(Kulnt-r Siadi-An«igi:f, Cologne, 2 > ^ 3 


thbiling the results of excavations in 
1**3/1984, 

One exhibit is a small hron/c dice-box. 

with age, found by accident in a field 
^Diircn. 

H 20 centimetre high ami hears the in- 
a $on: 1, Ealitnil drink ami live happily", 
fee-boxes or turrimluv Imve long been 
from writings from antiquity. The 
in the lop of Ihe box and tum- 
a lilllc “slairway” down to the gam- 
•inble. 

fees of woud recovered from the mud 
aticicm port of Cologne also give an 
"O every-day life in Roman times 
5Uie Rhine. 

pieces of wood are part of a writing 
cu * into the board can still 
Jf^^d almost two thousand 
they were preserved by the slime 
-^hermetically scaled them. 

chaeologists can also thank this air- 
J^l'ty for finds from the thirteenth 

^ wntre of Duisburg in a latrine pit 
f wooden plates, pieces of furniture 
jk^Ppf Parchment were found. 

^sDru ■ t l es f > ' lc ^ ,csc imcrenling 

kttniw IIU ^ nlcr * deputy director of 
Happy 1, S3 ^ S s ' luH, i" n * s f* ir 

i ie tl f re m ore than 21)0 ardu .logical 
bp, e re 8*°n of-the Rhine, but they 
j* slc adily destroyed by road- 
0use building and city renov- 

^rdte heading of research there are 

*!* s P ect acular exca vat ions only 

he^ JUStin front °f earth-rem- 
p^Dorts. 

•Jy. south of Cologne, two im- 
rmyards from the early provin¬ 
ce were destroyed by pipe- 

^fankfuncr Ncuc Prt^c. 1 4 Muuh fv«5) 


m wm m 


of the design were functional. It was 
previously not so obvious that the econ¬ 
omies of the oil innips had been calcu¬ 
lated down to the last penny. For a long 
lime the archeologists stumbled about 
in the dark. 

There were about a dozen firms that 
over a period of ten years during the 
Roman imperial period distributed their 
wares, stamped with the firms sign, 
throughout north European markets. 
Until now, however, none of the lamp 
factories were known from excavations, 
and from the everyday history of this 
period there is no written evidence. 

Scientists have chemically analysed 
the oil lamps to discover the origin of 
tile yellow or red coloured Fortis clay 
lamps. 

The lamps that could light up a mid¬ 
dle-class room, were found mainly in 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, France, Co¬ 
logne, London and Budapest. 

The West Berlin scientists sorted out 
material from the Swiss military camp of 
Vindonissa. The exutnination of the ma¬ 
terial used in the lamps revealed the ns- 
[(inishing fact that the manufactures of 
the firm Fortis found at digs in the 
whole of Europe, were not produced at 
.small local potteries, us was previously 
supposed, hui originated from major 
production centres. 

A llot' the second earthquake every¬ 
thing changed. The palaces lost 
power. The settlors on the plain fled to 
the cities. 

Amt for (he military, the most appall¬ 
ing thing happened, The common fool 
soldiers suddenly put on uniforms re¬ 
served for the privileged elite, ihe char¬ 
iot fighters. 

About 1200 BC the palace world in 
the mounds of the Gulf of Argolls in the 
Peloponnesc ended. The design of the 
houses was simple. The settlements of 
Tiryns, Argos anti Mycenae came into 
being when the people flocked to the 
Argive Plain. 

Hundreds of years before a devastat¬ 
ing earthquake had reduced the palaces 
to rubble and seriously threatened the 
power of their inhabitants. Nevertheless 
the houses and fortifications were re¬ 
built. 

In the twelfth century before Chris! 
an epoch began that today is called the 
dark era. And it remained in the dark 
for over five hundred years until this 
noble world of such brilliance was de¬ 
scribed by Homer. 

Archaeologists from the West Ger¬ 
man Archeological Institute in Athens 
have over the past twenty years been 
able to throw some light on this dark¬ 
ness. 

They have excavated the moUrids on 
the major Mycenaean settlement at Ti¬ 
ryns, hills that stood directly at the sea¬ 
side 4.Odd years ago. 

In the place were it is supposed the 
port stood there is now a tinning facto¬ 
ry. This has checked farther research. 

Much has been learned of the Myca- 
nean period from a major dig on the set¬ 
tlement and previously known sites. 


Alone from the finds at the- Swiss 
Vindonissu site the scientists defined 
four distant places of origin. 

Apart from Modena, where it is 
known there was a man named Fortis 
who owned a brickworks from 70 to 
100 AD, the scientists have been able to 
find evidence for the lamp map of sites 
in Lyon, Frankfurt and the central 
Rhine area. 

X-ray analysis was used to determine 
the chemical make-up of the clay used 
in the lamps. 

X-rays are beamed on the lamps that, 
depending on the content of the clay, 
emit characteristic waves. Natrium, si- 
lizium or iron produce differing wave 
lengths. 

The West Berlin chemists could clas¬ 
sify groups, for example, because of 
their titanium or potash content. Finds 
from unknown sources were then com¬ 
pared with finds from known sources. 

The clay is like a finger-print and in¬ 
dicates a type of ingredient. 

In Frankfurt and Cologne, for exam¬ 
ple, the clay has a greater titanium con¬ 
tent. There is a high potash content in 
Triers clay and clny from the Vosges. 

A quantitive analysis of the composi¬ 
tion of the clay is like a finger pointing 
to the source of where the materials 
came from.Pin-polnting the origins oF 
the ceramics is only possible because 
the West Berlin University scientists 
have produced a chemical -geographic 
atlas for ceramic wares known until 
now, so that unknown products can be 
traced to their origin. 


Digging into a 
Mycenaean 
earthquake 

The excavations were supported by 
the West German Resarch Society and 
these were extended by small excav¬ 
ations in the vicinity of the Tiryns site. 

Like Argos, the name given to the 
plain of Argolis, and nearby Mycenae, 
the name given to the whole Mycenean 
civilisation, Tiryns was also sur¬ 
rounded with a Cyclopean wall, not in 
such good condition as, for instance, 
the Lion Gate in Mycenae (about 1200 
BC). 

Tiryns’ Mycenean wall originates 
from the end of the 13th century be¬ 
fore Christ. The site was settled from 
the Early Stone Age to the Middle 
Ages and later stood under Turkish 
rule. 

Often the constuction was burn, 
down and then a new wall was built on 
the old. 

The director of the West German 
Archcaologica! Institute in Athens re¬ 
cently reported to the Archaeological 
Institute in Berlin that the construction 
stages of the fortress had been re¬ 
searched. 

A method was used that would have 
been of considerable interest to Hein¬ 
rich Schliemann (1822-1890) whft dis¬ 
covered Troy. 

He dug at Mycenae from 1874 to 
1878 and in Tiryns in 1884/1885. A 
settlement hierarchy has been dis- 


Therc has been international cooper¬ 
ation in a venture of this size with re¬ 
search groups from Lyons, Fribourg 
and Toronto taking part. 

The task of examining the material 
has been done by the West Berlin group 
as well as assisting in the discovery, re¬ 
covery, conservation, restoration and 
reconstruction of objects of interest for 
their cultural history value. 

These headings also include the pro¬ 
tection of old constructions and monu¬ 
ments against environmental pollution 
as well as ascertaining the genuineness 
of objects and dating them using scien¬ 
tific methods. 

But recourse to such disciplines as 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, biol- 
ogy, physics and technology is neither 
new nor unusual. The idea of coopera¬ 
tion is as old as the problems. 

There is a tradition of cooperation 
between archeologists, art historians, 
pre-historians and natural scientists in 
West Berlin. 

It began with Martin Heinrich Kla¬ 
proth, the first chemistry professor at 
the Berlin University in the 18th centu¬ 
ry. 

In 1899 the Berlin Museum esta¬ 
blished a chemical laboratory for re¬ 
search and preservation of objects of a 
cultural-history value — the first in the 
world. 

But systematic analysis was only 
possible with the development of mod¬ 
ern natural science. Technology-today 
is infinitely more sensitive, less extrav¬ 
agant and therefore cheaper than moist 
chemical analysis of 200 years ago or 
ihe first routine spectroscopic re¬ 
search (determining elements via their 
wave length) at the beginning oT this 
century. 

Electronics have been used in re¬ 
search since the Second World War. 

Ursula Falkenstein 

(Niirnbcrger Nachrichicn, 12 March 1985) 

covered, at whose head stood the inha¬ 
bitants of the mound fortresses of Ar¬ 
gos, Mycenae and Tyrins, surrutinded 
on the plains by small settlements that 
sometimes were composed of nothing 
more than a farmhouse. 

fn the 14ih century the palace was 
destroyed by an earthquake. No one 
knows what then happened in Argolis. 
The people bound to their system, 
however, summoned up the energy to 
re-build the destroyed palace complex. 
This included terracing the upper city. 
In the course of this project 320 tonnes 
of earth were moved. 

As the rulers of the lime were duty- 
bound to fed those in forced labour, 
this project was, according to Kilian in 
Athens, a heavy financial burden. 

The fortress wall that .was re-built, 
was from nine to thirteen metres high, 
seven to eight metres wide and was al¬ 
together 2,000 metres in length. The 
area in front of the wall was left open. 

- The earthquake that brought this old 
splendour to an end was-observed in 
Troy and Macedonia- 

; The successors of the palace lords 
no longer were the centre of power. AS 
can be seen from the finds in the 
houses, private enterprise gained a 
footing. 

Later Ihe domestic econoihy super¬ 
seded this, as related in Fjoiner. 

. Then the settlements were left de- 
. sorted. The Dorians from Oie north 
swarmed down. The Mycenaean peri¬ 
od was at ai| fend. There is a statuette in 
Tiryns, an idol. No one will ever know 
why the people did not take their holy 
object with them. 

Wolfgang Lehmann 
(Der Tagesspiegcl, Berlin. 24 March 1985) 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


European Community agrees 
on car-emission controls 


• ’• MAIN*-' ........ rv. 

P ollution controls for new cars are to 
be uniformly enforced throughout 
rhe European Community from Octob¬ 
er 1988, with emission standards simi¬ 
lar to US ratings but in keeping with Eu¬ 
ropean conditions. 

Common Market countries are enti¬ 
tled to make tax concessions from July 
1985 to buyers of pollution-controlled 
cars. 

A European Community guideline on 
the introduction of unleaded petrol has 
also been issued and is already in force. 

That is the gist of the compromise 
agreed by European Community Envi¬ 
ronment Ministers on 21 March in 
Brussels. 

It was, said Bonn Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimniermnnn, the best con¬ 
ceivable solution and a decision of the 
century; it would have been a defeat if 
Germany had had to go it aione. 

The way had now been cleared for the 
introduction of pollution-controlled 
cars and unleaded petrol, with tax con¬ 
cessions being authorised as follows: 

• Cars of over l,400cc that meet the 
strict new European emission standards 
can be given a tax rebate totalling up to 
DM2,200 from next July. 


This figure is the upper limit und 
need not be granted in one lump sum re¬ 
bate. It can be spread over several years 
in a scries of instalments. 

• Cars under l,400cc can be granted 
tax relief of up to DM750 in the form of 
three annual instalments of DM250 
each. 

To qualify for entitlement they must 
meet less stringent European Commun¬ 
ity emission standards for their category 
of vehicle. 

Cars of less than 1.400cc will not 
need to be fitted out with catalytic con¬ 
verters to meet this requirement, but 
they will have to have modern, low-pol¬ 
lution engines to fill the bill. 

• Deadlines for these strict new emis¬ 
sion regulations are as follows. New 
models over two litres will in effect have 
to be equipped with catalytic converters 
from 1988. The same will apply to all 
new cars over 2,000cc from the follow¬ 
ing year. 

In the l,400-2,000cc category the 
emission standards will apply to new 
models from October 1991 and to all 
new cars from October 1993. 

Separate emission standards will ap¬ 
ply to compacts from 1990 and 1991. 

The Bonn government has welcomed 
the Brussels compromise, with govern¬ 
ment spokesman Peter Boenisch saying 
Europe had proved it was capable of ac¬ 
tion. 

Germany’s Free Democrats said the 


agreement marked the end of an ice 
age for the motor industry. This turn of 
phrase was used by former Bonn Econ¬ 
omic Affairs Minister Count Lambs- 
dorff. 

Social Democrats, the Greens mid 
environmentalists were trenchantly 
critical of the compromise. Deputy 
leaders of the SPD parliamentary purty 
Volker Hauff and Wolfgang Roth said 
it was totally unsatisfactory. 

Antje Vollmer, spokesperson for the 
Greens in the Bonn Bundestag, said it 
was n feeble compromise that amount¬ 
ed to a death sentence for the forests. 

The German Motor Manufacturers 
Association (VDA), Frankfurt, wel¬ 
comed it as a major step forward in the 
direction of low-pollution cars. 

What also mattered was that the 
agreement had averted the risk of 
trade war within the European Com¬ 
munity. 

German carmakers were uniformly 
relieved. In February new car registr¬ 
ations had been 21.5 per cent down on 
February 1984 on account of cat car 
uncertainty. 

Carl-Dieter Spranger, CSU, parlia¬ 
mentary state secretary to the Bonn In¬ 
terior Ministry, was convinced the Eu¬ 
ropean Community’s deadlines would 
in practice be met ahead of time. 

The market will jump the gun, he 
told journalists in Bonn. He said the 
German delegation had gone to the li¬ 
mits of its physical and mental endur¬ 
ance to ensure the best possible Com¬ 
mon Market terms. 

He said the terms agreed in Brussels 
would cost Germany alone about 
DM5bn a year, including capita! in¬ 
vestment in the motor and oil indus¬ 
tries. 

(Allgemeine Zeiumg, Mainz, 22 March lyHSj 


How they work 

European Community Environmem it 
Isters have agreed in Brussels to 11*1, 
clc emission by means of cither (be 
way catalytic converter or the fcj! 
engine combined with an oxydailon ” 
verier. 

The catalytic converter purifies mn. 
haust fumes by largely eliminating cul* 

monoxide.burnt hydrocarbons and * 

ric oxides. 

Exhaust gas front the engine hmb 
through n section or exhaust pipe couib 
lug u ceramic honeycomb with a coiHwtf 
platinum, rhodium and palladium. 

These rare mentis act as catalyui h 
speeding the process of exhaust purib 
I Ion. 

The three-way converter conrerts w 
bon monoxide and oxygen Into cirbsif 
oxide and hydrocarbon into carbon dirti 
and water, while nitric oxides are 
of their oxygen and reduced to nilropn 

In (his way up to 90 per cent ofihetsi 
ins in car exhausts are converted ud do 
tralised. 

The oxydatlon converter does only ik 
first (wo jobs. 1( doesn't eliminate NOi 
output in any way. H 

The lean-burn engine reduces nliricn- 
Idc and carbon monoxide emission. Ilk 
based on a specific mixture of fuel snfdr,, 
mixture described as lean when It tortiis 
more air than is needed for combustion, jj 

The ican-burn engine also emits he 
carbon monoxide than convenHoul tu 
engines. 

But more air in Hie mixture cm erntt 
difficulties with ignition. 

The Icnn-burn engine also cream© 
cullies when started cold, it has fit! mi 
starts and poor initial acceleration. 

(NortlwcM Zcliung. OldMty 
22 March l«!j 


medicine 


Doctors look at problems 
of the chronically ill 




b K German in 10 is chronically 
ack.says the Federal Statistics fif¬ 
th Wiesbaden. 

^doesn'tmean they are all unable 
jsjrk. About five per cent of the pop- 
Luare too disabled to work. 

Here are many coronary patients 
j diabetics, for instance, who still 
Adcspite physical and mental hurd- 

fey and their problems were re¬ 
ad da conference in Loccum Pro- 
mi Church Academy, near Hun- 
tr.byclergymen and doctors, ihcrnp- 
ud nurses. 

Ihaim was to present nnd discuss 
pEnes of development in treatment 
[% multiple sclerosis and polyur¬ 
ia the worst form of rheumatism. 

Here are about 50,000 known eases 
InDiple sclerosis in the Federal Re- 
|3crfGermany, said Gottingen ncu- 
NstProfessor Helmut Huiier. 
lisa complaint accompanied by the 
tnieiion of nerve cells in the hrain 
tlhrkbone, which can cause severe 
^progressive paralysis. 

toineyei knows what causes multi- 
[rferosis.AH that is known is that it 


usually occurs in waves and can take 
years to worsen. 

It only progresses rapidly in five per 
cent ol cases, ami we have learnt, as 
Professor Bauer pul it, to influence its 
progress. 

Complications such as lung and 
hlootl vessel damage ami ulcers can he 
prevented, as in particular can inactivity 
on the patient’s part. Immobilisation 
cun he fatal, as it can with other chronic 
complaints. 

So a special method of treatment has 
been devised in Gottingen, financed 
for the time being from a variety of 
sources. 

Starting as a rule at the point when a 
wave sets in and the patient's condition 
lakes n turn for the worse, it combines 
and complements a variety of therapies 
and is merely termed after-care, al¬ 
though the term by no means reflects 
the wide range it covers. 

As soon as the patient has left hospi¬ 
tal a team of therapists alongside his 
family doctor starts to help him. It in¬ 
cludes a medical specialist, a therapist 
ami a social worker and pays special 
attention to medical surveillance nnd 
occupational therapy. 

The aim is to ensure that (lie patient 
doesn't grow less mobile and to prevent 
him at all costs from falling prey tn iso¬ 
lation. with the risks it entails. 

Self-help ami contact groups lend 


International Tradeshow Directory 1985 

the complete guide to 
trade fairs and exhibitions worldwide. 


The world's leading publisher of Information 
concerning trade fairs and exhibitions, the m+a 
Verlag, Otto Milller, Frankfurt, West Germany, Is 
now making its highly regarded m+a Kalender, 
theallembracing guide to trade fairs and exhibi¬ 
tions, available in English under the title of: In¬ 
ternational Tradeshow Directory 1985. 

Like the original m+a Kalender, which has been 
the Industry’s standard reference since Its first 
appearance 65 years ago, the -International 
Tradeshow Directory 1985* lists 4,500 national 
and International trade lairs and exhibitions in 
95 countries for 1985 and 1986 all clearly organi¬ 
zed for. quick reference. 

It is beyond a doubt the most comprehensive 
and reliabl&index of its kind. 

The -International Tradeshow Directory 1985«is 
conveniently divided into the following three 
sections: • 

1. Trade fairs and exhibitions by country, by city 
withfn each country, chronologically within 
each city. 

This is the main chapter containing all the complete information on 
ll ^ w ® n i J s Ptecedad by a comprehensive rndex of countries and 
cities. Given are: Date/Official acronym and complete name of the 
evenl/ To (he extent that it Is available: sq m of rented stand space 
no. of national and foreign exhibitors and visitors / Registration 
deadline tot exhibitors/Full name and address of the organizer in 
charge / Association memberships of Ihe organizer / Cross-referen¬ 
ce number. 



HU-41 m+a Verla 9 fiir lessen, 

III I O Ausslellungen undKongresst 

Otto MQIIer 
P.O.Box 101528 
D -6000 Frankfurt/Main 1 
West Germany 
Tel.: 069/281030 or 280120; 
Telex.: 411699 omfd 


2. Trade fairs and exhibitions tor 1985 and 1988 
in chronological order 

In this chapter all scheduled trade fairs and exhibitions are briefly 
described. The cross-reference number enables quick access to 
complete Information in chapter 1. 

3. Trade fairs and exhibitions by branch of busi¬ 
ness and Industry. 

The chapter is preceded by a complete glossary of business and 
fnduslry-speclfic nomenclature (125 classificalions). The brief de¬ 
scription of the event Includes the cross-reference number enab¬ 
ling quick access io chapter 1. 

The 'International Tradeshow Directory l985</fr 
presents the English speaking world’s first coni’ 
prehensive, well organized reference guide. It is 
a quick and easy-to-use Index of all significant 
national and international trade fair-related 
events over a two-year period. 

The International Tradeshow Directory 1985— 
The indispensable source of information for 
managers of associations, internationally active 
firms, Import and export divisions in industry 
and commerce, travel agencies, airlines, etc. 

Order your copy today for the all-inclusive P ric0 
of US $ 85 Overseas (Includes postage, registe¬ 
red airmail) or US $ 75 within Europe (includes 
postage, registered surface mail). Delivery 
against prepayment only. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


Applied the daiu arranged in sirc-at-a-glance table*, in these new reference 
*brks. They include details of air and water tempera lure, precipitation. 
Sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of Hlumfrr Morin v 

^ ures compiled over the years arc invaluable imih I'ur planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

and Figures Tor every country in the world lorm a preface to the 
a lev The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, (rude and transport. 

e 8uides are handy in size und flexibls hound, indispensable fnr daily use in 
commerce, induslr) and the travel trade. 

l our volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp. DM 22.WI; 

Asia/Ausiralia, 240 pp. DM 24.KII; 

Africa. 1pp. DM IV Hit: 

Europe/1 SSR. 240 pp.. DM 24 XU 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

^ A. Brnrlihanc Pnor^i, rrna. n.OfUl Wi shaden 1 


back-up; nearly 60 
per cent of multiple 
sclerosis patients 
arc now members 
»»f one group or an¬ 
other. Simply talk¬ 
ing with each other 
about their prob¬ 
lems can help. “I’m 
no longer on my 
own," one said in 
Loccum, and Pro¬ 
fessor Bauer took 
him as an example. 
“The results of our 
project work are 
good,” he said. One 
could but hope that 
such activities 
would not for long 
be limited to 
Gottingen and 
nearby Hanover. 
The deeper aim be¬ 
hind the concept is 
to free the patient 
from his conven¬ 



Wheelchair becomes rickshaw 

This medical rickshaw combining wheelchair and bicycle 
has been on show in Berlin. It should be available for 
about DM4,000 by the northern autumn, (Phniw ap> 


tional role as a mere object of medical 
attention. Medical and practical assist¬ 
ance up to and including seemingly mi¬ 
nor aspects of work and everyday life is 
provided in a way that is otherwise un¬ 
available or hard to come by. 

The same applies to polyarthritis, or 
chronic inflammation of a number of 
joints, from which about one per cent of 
(he population suffer. 

About half the country's polyarthritis 
patients suffered from pain despite 
treatment, said Dr Hans-Heinrich 
Raspe of Hanover medical college. 

They were often weak and suffered 
from serious functional disorders. The 
painkillers they took had substantial 
sidc-cffccts. So did drugs designed to 
ease the inflammation. 

About one polyarthritic in three is 
imagined not tu be in contact with Ihe 
medical authorities and various support 
groups and may be receiving the wrong 
treatment or none at all, Dr Raspe said. 

That had been why n mobile rheumat¬ 
ism assistance unit had been set up in 
lour areas, including Hunovcr. 

In Hanover the project has only been 
under way for a year, preliminaries 
apart. The basic principle is that com¬ 
prehensive treatment cannot be limited 
to hospital. 

Help must be given on an outpatient 
basis and ns near to the patient's home 
as possible. It too is a team effort. 

Getting rid of 
phantom pain 

A new high-frequency surgical tech¬ 
nique is claimed to help combat phan¬ 
tom pains, or pains felt in limbs the patient 
no longer has. One of the men who has de¬ 
vised the technique, known as high-fre¬ 
quency lesion, is Professor Wolfhard Win- 
keimtiller of Hanover medical college. 

It is based on the finding that phantom 
pains originate at the points where nerves 
formerly coming from the severed limbs 
reach the spinal column. 

They are triggered by overexcitement of 
nerve cells in the dorsal horn. 

These cells are destroyed by high-fre¬ 
quency electric impulses administered 
during surgery. The operation Is reported 
to be particularly effective for people 
wheelchair-bound after an accident. 

But it has yet to help people whose 
limbs have been amputated in more than 
exceptional cases. 

Deutscher Forschungsdienst 

(Ktttoer Siadl-Anzeiger, Cologne, 15 March 1985) 


The team consists mainly of a doctor, 
a nurse and a physiotherapist. Their 
first step is a full-scale one-hour diagno¬ 
sis going well beyond the acute slate of 
the complaint. 

This may be followed by others, and 
treatment then takes the form of activity 
going well beyond the usual compass of 
medical care. 

The team listen, advise and care for 
both ihe patients and their relatives. 

Physiotherapist Ulrike Mellenthin- 
Seemann says ergothcrapy has a special 
role to play. It consists of first finding 
out what everyday activities the patient 
can still carry out unaided. 

Then he is given self-help training, in¬ 
cluding hints on technical aids that ease 
pressure on the joints and the encou¬ 
ragement all chronically sick people in¬ 
variably need from time to lime. 

After only a year’s work it was too 
early to talk in terms of results. Dr 
Raspe said. But about 60 per cent of 
general practitioners in Hanover were 
now referring patients to the mobile 
rheumatism unit. 

With its emphasis on social work the 
unit had become a valuable feature of 
medical care, ns had its treatment of 
chronically sick patients .ns such. 

Problems naturally arose when teams 
of therapists sought, to help the chroni¬ 
cally sick. It was frankly admitted at 
Loccum that treatment could be over¬ 
done, just as could be the case in con¬ 
nection with mental illness. 

There was a risk of regimenting the 
patient even though that was the last ef¬ 
fect intended. Data protection could at 
times prove problematic, as could the 
doctor's oath of secrecy. 

Yet it was agreed that therapy de¬ 
served increasing consideration. It in¬ 
cluded medical auxiliaries in a uniform 
concept of treatment of not just a single 
complaint but of illness as such. 

It also assigned the patient an active 
role, as Kiel medical historian Professor 
Dietrich von Engelhardt said. It was 
now up to the patient to help the doctor 
to help him. 

He noted almost as an afterthought 
that therapeutic enthusiasm and organi¬ 
sational input ought not to make the 
health service forget the principle of 
hope: hope of medical progress such as 
has given so many sick people a new 
lease of life. 

“How many of us here today would 
not have been around to tell the tale,” he 
asked, “if doctors had not learnt how to 
operate on an inflamed appendix?” 

Reinhard Bieht 

(Hannoversche Aligcmeinc, 12 March 1985) 
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Attacks prompt look at what 
makes an Alsatian bite 


D ogs such as the German sheepdog 
(Alsatian) saw man as prey under 
certain circumstances, delegates to a 
meeting were told. 

One speaker said that the sleeping 
killer instinct could be.aroused by hu¬ 
man behaviour such as showing signs of 
fear, taking to flight or adopting a de¬ 
fensive posture. 

The meeting was held by the German 
Sheepdog Society at PohIJicim. in 
Hesse, in the wake of several incidents 
where people have been attacked by Al¬ 
satians. 

The breed is famous the world over 
as a friend and protector of man, but 
lately its reputation in Germany has 
been dented. 

A child has been killed and several 
other people Injured in separate inci¬ 
dents. 

Dog experts, says the society, have 
established (hut dogs which go on to the 
attack have either not been trained or 
have had their training broken off be¬ 
cause of a change in ownership. 

Society representatives Reiner Voltz 
and Heinz Kuhn came under hefty cri- 

Contlnued from page 10 

Christine Herrnecker, a 2I-year-old. 
dentist's receptionist, is the only visitor 
so far who can fairly answer: “1 had 
nothing on." She stripped to pose to a 
full house for 20 minutes. 

The crowds gave her a rousing hand 
as she posed for the photographer. 
•“Great," they said, “the real thing at 
last." 

For the sake of equal rights (or do I 
mean opportunities?) the photographer 
was naked too, giving female visitors an 
opportunity to consider another com¬ 
ment in the visitors' book. 

One entry said there were too many 
photos of women- in the nude and too 
few of men, to which another woman 
had replied in writing: “That's because 
naked women are more aesthetic to 
look at than men." 

But male nudes can also gel people 
off the streets and into the art gallery, as 
the Sladtischc Galerie in Ingolstodt has 
discovered with its exhibition of male 
nudes photographed by Herlinde Ko- 
elbl. 

Her photos look like breaking lngol- 
stadt’s attendance records. “Let us take 
a closer look at. men," the catalogue 
says. . 

“Let's home.in.on what we find desir¬ 
able. It’s a luxury we can surely afford.” 

Women are willing as well as able-to 
afford it, it seems. The exhibition, has 
twice been extended and one delighted 
woman visitor has written in the book: 
“Any number of beautiful naked, men 
for once!”' ... 

But in Munich there is a clear differ¬ 
ence between the gourmet and the gour¬ 
mand. A couple of dozen topless girlies, 
down by.the river may still be.a sight for 
sore eyes, but 1;500 are too many for 
comfort. 

“This isn't an exhibition for the gour¬ 
met," one visitor has written, “it’s strict¬ 
ly for the glutton." . 

While another has reduced the dilem¬ 
ma to three little words; “Michelangelo 
is better." . 

Peter Schmalz 

' (Die Welt, Bonn, 1 9 March 1V85) 


iSamburpr&'aimiDtrtall 


ticism because of the practice in [mining 
of setting a dog on people during u si¬ 
mulated attack on its master. The critics 
said this could be dangerous. 

The society disagreed. It maintains 
that the dogs are exclusively for protec¬ 
tion and are trained to absolute obedi¬ 
ence and are at all times capable of be¬ 
ing controlled. 

Most agreed that the German sheep¬ 
dog is a good-natured animal. It was, af¬ 
ter all. a protective dog and had saved 
the lives of many people. 

Zoologists and ethologists (people 
who study animal behaviour) agreed 
that the dog that bit had been badly han¬ 
dled. Aggression was not because of a 
supposed wolf-like urge, but because of 
its relationship with man. 

A zoologist. Dr Walter Poduschka, 
said that if someone wanted to get on 
with dogs, he or she must take the trou¬ 
ble to learn how a dog thought. 

Other speakers said behavioural 
changes could result from a constant 
change of owner and from training 
aimed at making the dog a slave. 

This could result in the animal be¬ 
coming unpredictable and dangerous. 

The use of kennels and leashes was 
also damaging. And the excessive stimu¬ 
lation of big cities could cause brain da¬ 
mage. 

If an owner was under stress, he could 
not handle a dog properly. A disturbed 
person was in a position to ruin a dog. 

But an ethologist. Dr Paul Leyliaus- 
cn, disputed the cluim that the dog was 
an inherently good-natured animal. 

Just like people, every dog had indi¬ 
vidual eharacteristics and behaved in 
different ways towards different people. 

The way a dog behaved in a given si¬ 
tuation depanded on the person in¬ 
volved and was not predictable. 


Bui he said that talk of aggression af¬ 
ter a dog attacked someone was not al¬ 
ways justified. For example, a dog could 
forget in the excitement of playing that 
people were thinner skinned, and bile. 

Leyhnuscn agreed with another ethol¬ 
ogist, Dr Harakl Urummer, (hat a dog's 
killer instincts could be aroused by peo¬ 
ple themselves. 

If a person nr another animal showed 
signs of fear, adopted a defensive pos¬ 
ture or took to flight, it might he enough 
to unleash an attack. 

A person tripping or falling could al¬ 
so trigger the killer instinct. This had 
happened in a case in Giessen, where a 
child had died after being attacked. 

Brummer and Lcyhauscn quoted an¬ 
other reason why humans were at¬ 
tacked: status. 

In ail cases of serious attack they had 
investigated, the dog had been between 
eight months and two years old. 

When male dogs especially were 
about 18 months old, their self confid¬ 
ence grew and the urge to dominate 
emerged. 

It could happen that such a dog would 
attack to establish itself a more dominant 
hierarchical position in relation to man. 
And in most cases, the dogs involved had 

been kept in kennels. . 

dpa 

(Hamburger Abemlblail, 11 March 1985) 
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International tug-of-war 
over 6-year-old-girl 



• 1U g of war over the foster parents 
iofssix-year-old Indian gill, immi- 
Hion authorities and a man who 
jibs lo be her natural father has set 
fial wheels spinning in 1 Inmlmrg. 

(fcild welfare officials, diplomatic 
jiioiis. ihe Hamburg city parliament, 
Z courts, senators and Hamburg's 
tjjjor, Klaus von Dohiuinyi. are all in- 
i Ned. 

HwC3se has cost the state ihniisniids. 
[Vision teams have been sent lo In- 
Jiwgef background foot age. 
his possible that the solution will he 
ad only in the Constitutional Court. 
Stotild little Jeenat Uman be deport- 


' ‘'vT.iv' • 

No one can hug like a bear.(Phtti 


Some shaggy dogs creep into 
brown bear exhibition 


I n the Austrian Lund of Steiermnrk, 
one of the oddest insurance policies 
in the world has been drawn up. It 
covers damage by a brown bear, the last 
wild brown bear in Austria. 

When the bear was discovered, an in¬ 
surance company decided as a gimmick 
to cover nil damage which could be 
proved as having been caused by the 
bear. Until now, n beehive and n shed 
have been the only victims. 

In any case, that is one of the stories 
from the repertoire of a Munich artist, 
Bcrnd Ergcrl, who .specialises in hunt 
I hemes. 

Ergerl has arranged the first bear ex¬ 
hibition in the Federal Republic — it is 
in the Munich hunting and fishing mu¬ 
seum. 


The liming could not be moreap 
prime: the last bear in Bavaria was 
dead 150 years ago, by a forestryi 
cial called Ferdinand Klein. 

’Hie hear has been stuffed and it 
cenirepoim of the exhibition. 


9 Singh 


Today, there arc probably 20,Diijfcjhlw, But will he get her? 


mt . 

for his 


"tJ country she does n't know? It is a 
r3 pfcj[ question. 

fcmhe years there have been sever- 
ityortation cases attracting publicity. 

k ’Ueil himself in Merlin liv 
Wln 8 himself out of it fit si-II. mV 


How to stop Fido paddling in 
other people’s puddles 

f* hocolatc can poison a dog. Feeding Too much milk is also bad. Al I 
X-xit raw fish dan lead to anaemia, most. 25 millilitres ™.r hi* n r 


bears in the whole of Europe, most* 
the forests or the Soviet Union and Sr 
mania. \ 

But 15.000 years ago, it was a 
cut story. Cave bears roamed in h 

W,, 0»er , aVc« n MHn. S a,.d years, ihe" ehuiS." b""! |T* 

population was reduced until there** SSffhl .n , ' " ,! 

only isolated eases. Despite theW* "" d ■"« “ • 

I hey were mostly vegetarian, manie^ 
lliom and continued lo hunt them 
they were systematically all bui wj 


VS lift. 

in the South Tyrol, in the nori 
modern day Italy only two hours r 
Munich along the autobahn, there 


Too much milk is also bad. At the 

d« andd T' ° f 'll e u POintS ^ a Hst of weight per ’day.'WWch > means > ithat a 20 - 

" ' hC litre a < day!' 0tl,d n °‘ ** ,ha " “ 8 
They point out that each day West A diet comprised solely of meat can 

S J-n- 63 haIf m i ili0n d0gS Iead 10 a shorla 8 e of calcium, sodium 
deposit a million kilograms of steaming and fat dissolving vitamins 

ground ^ ^ 8 '° Und ’ ' ’ Excessive P'otein is to be avoided. 

T . ‘ • Protein is all right in meat but if the dog 

Ihe Hanover experts say that in or- gets too much of it offal, butyric acid 

der to make sure that the dog moves its fermentation and diarrhoea can be the 

bowels on its own patch aqd not on result. 

someone '|»>. feeding must be regular. Strongly salted foods are also out. So 
Owners should therefore avoid irregu- is spoiled food and leftovers: So arc 

iar feeding.times; should not.givp ; Fjdo starch-rich foods in their raw state - 

food strmghi from Ihe refrigerator; and uncooked potatoes, oats and maize for 

should make sure that it gets enough wa- Example. They arc only easily easily di- 

ter, especially when the food is dry, the gestible if they are cooked or steamed 
day hot or if he has been running. i Chocolate, sweets and other sweet 

‘ Neuter, should he be given too many foods can lead to deficiency diseases fat- 

bones; at the most 1.0 grammes per kilo- ness and ruined teeth. Excessive amounts 

i • body weiglu a day. That means chocolate can actually poison a doc 

a 20-kdo dog should get no more than Too much food and feeding which is 

200 grammes of fresh bones a day. , Continued on p. a . I B ‘ 


kwteame with her mother to Hum- 
with a tourist visa. In May 
' .the mother was deported — with- 
4 ”f sn, a |1 daughter. 

the baby was somehow 
i* or ignored in the htiste to get 
mother. 


still two dozen brown bears. , . 

Ergert says they have link** »kt^,,^ l *,™ lal,TCS Iooked af T 
survival, hut Italian biologists areaf^ ^ _ 1 German unmarried 

The hears are anaesthetised mli™? Meyor-IJergmunn. 45. 


jp.. ”“‘ v ‘weyer-wergmann, *0, 
Neiaz-Pcter Hirsch, 34, look her in. 
"J^gijlcrod her at a local kind- 
. 8nd that was when ti welfare 
ain!! ,he Hamburg suburb of 
Jtfai 5 ,Br,cd la ^' n 8 an interest in 
Jecnt »l was made a ward of 


The bears arc anaesthetised an 
ted out with a collar containing a t 
transmitter so that their location can 
plotted. 

In America, rescue plans art 
afoot for the remaining l.GOO B 

bears. jJ'WBtt. .... 

From time immemorial. pe°P e jlie Q erm . , , 

held ihe bear's potency in awe. Produced evid- 

The hum is on in Ameries f " a £Kn,e s * I IT ’ ,d,:n, . , l [!‘ !d 
which is killing off bears .0 * • ^to"!" A * ld ? w - wa ' i w,ll,n * 
gallbladders, which they nun \. et;t-, or j,; p r 1 
powder and sell us an uphrodta^J sa!d "’ey could n<>t 

ers in some oriental countries P*!" Vbo^ r USp lhcy wcrc n, » marr >- 
amounts for Ihe stuff. , .^oi a 

Even professional hunters , 4 .cquaii 0 n: a Sith n c ■ Cn ! C !f- d 
the potency of the bear. At tb ^hewas Jppn-.* ? ? ier ,n nd,a 

exhibition, a bear’s penis bone “P , ^eiilg ai j a . a, - s fot h cr. 

by a hunter has been worked ^Delhi ru ^ lbc Eonn em ^assy 

amulet. ,. H of th e n T 0nStratcd ,0 ,hc !>atis ' 

Wcli, that's the story we're to J-le [egio ^option authorities and 

Peter Court that the soldiers 


(Slutlgimcr 


Peter uw ■* \ in 

-.N-o^.M^C^.nre.. 


8 h couple were even ac- 


L iisi d «it' kidnapping Jeenat. At this stage, 
the Mayor of Hamburg, von Dohnanyi, 
called in the president of the German 
prevention of cruelty to children society. 
Professor Waller Hncrxch, for advice. 

He said that if Jeennfs real father 
were alive, ii must be established that 
she did not know him at all, 

Jeenat hail found a good home in 
Hamburg and, lie said, on humanitarian 
grounds, that should not he put at risk. 

The local government office in Bcrgc- 
dorf look a particularly hard line on 
Jeenut's extradition. 

In September last year, on Interna¬ 
tional Children's Day, of all days, the 
child should have been deported — the 
air ticket had been written out. 

At the Inst minute. Social Affairs Sen¬ 
ator Jan Elilers ruled that the Senate 
would deal with the case. 

The Hamburg parliament also de¬ 
cided that the identity of the alleged fa¬ 
ther must be ascertained. 

Kuldip Singh nppeared before Hnm- 
hurg's guard inn ship court — a black- 
henrded giant with a turban. The Ham¬ 
burg authorities had paid for his air 
ticket -DM4,13(1. 

On television Kuldip Singh, a non- 
com missioned officer from the Punjab 
explained that he wanted his daughter 
so that she could look after him when he 
was old or infirm. 

The court recognised Kuldip Singh's 
paternity and awarded him parental 
rights. 

Nevertheless Jeenat is to remain with 
her step-parents - until the. lather has 
instituted proceedings for custody of 
the child. 

This decision makes the child's 
wishes iill-iiiipnrluiil. 

Kuldip Singh continues to cause sur¬ 
prise. He is married for the second lime 
although lie is noi divorced from Jee- 
inil’s mother. 

Step-father I lirsch asks: “Why lias lie 
wailed six years before bothering about 
Ihe child." 

Jeenat herself does nor understand this 
commotion. She speaks no Indian lan¬ 
guage and does not recognise (he man 
who claims lo he her father. She knows 
nothing about life in India. 

The step-parents' lawyer intends to go 
ns fur as the Conslitional Court if neces¬ 
sary. Thomas Wo/gasi 

(Sluitgaricr Nachnchicn. 14 Murph 1985) 

Continued from page 14 
uncontrolled can cause fatness and da¬ 
mage organs. 

Dogs should not be given raw pork or 
raw offal from pigs because they some¬ 
times contain agents which can cause fa¬ 
tal infectious illnesses. 

Raw fish sometimes contains tape¬ 
worm cysts. Freshwater fish especially 
has an iron-absorbing compound which 
can cause anaemia. It also contains anti- 
vitamins, substances which behave 
much like vitamins but prevent vitamins 
from being effective. 

Raw egg white can cause digestive 
problems because it contains matter which 
deactivates the body's own digestive en¬ 
zyme system. It also has an anti-vitamin. 

And, say the Hanover experts, no raw 
onions. In large amounts, that can cause 
anaemia 

(Siiiiifemsche Zciiung, Munich, 
15 February 1985) 



Jeenat with Traute (right) and Heinz-Peter... but for how long? 

(Phatan: dpa) 

Bogus marriage the passport 
to permanent residence 

I ncreasing numbers of foreigners are But there are also women who, for 
willing to pay 10,000 or 12,000 political motives, are prepared to mar- 


mnrks for a marriage of convenience as 
a way of getting permission to stay in¬ 
definitely in West Germany. 

No one knows how many phoney 
marriages tnke place. They're not illegal. 
And no one can determine motive pure¬ 
ly from appearances. 

But Hamburg authorities say there 
are about 150 a year in Hamburg alone. 

Which means thousands if that ref¬ 
lects the national rate. 

It is assumed that the Hamburg figure 
is only a lip of the iceberg, and a special 
police squad has been set up to deal 
with the issue. 

Phoney marriages are becoming pop¬ 
ular among men from outside the Euro¬ 
pean Community nations because asy¬ 
lum and residential regulations have be¬ 
come tougher. 

A Hamburg aliens authority spokes- 
initii said: “We begin to ask pointed 
questions when the visa for the newly- 
married foreigner expires. 

“If the marriage partner can hardly 
make himself understood with Germans 
or when we discovcr;that the two do not 
live together and that money was passed 
over, wc cnn be more or less certain that 
it is a marriage of convenience." 

The way these marriages are arranged 
is very close to the criminal borderline. 

In most major West German cities 
professional agents have set up in busi¬ 
ness to negotiate a bride for a price. 

Harald Teske of Hamburg's aliens 
police said there are many foreigners 
who arc married to West Germans and 
use to their advantage their experience 
with the West German authorities. 

But West German lawyers have spe¬ 
cialised in marriage contracts of this 
kind in which payment as well as the 
rights and duties of the partners are re¬ 
corded. 

Despite unemployment in this coun¬ 
try many foreigners are guaranteed a vi¬ 
sa in this way. But the visa is costly and 
many go deeply into debt for it. 

Police say the price of a bride ranges 
from DM4,000 to DM6,000. Then 
comes the agent's fee of about 
DM2,000. Witnesses al the ceremony 
sometimes pick up DM2,000, as well. 

There does not seem to be any diffi¬ 
culty finding suitable brides. “Most 
come off the streets or were accosted by 
brokers on the streets," Teske ex¬ 
plained. In his view many of the girls 
have unstable personalitles 'or are drug 
addicts. 


But there are also women who, for 
political motives, are prepared to mar¬ 
ry a foreigner threatened with deporta¬ 
tion. “If you want to do something for 
the Third World, then marry a foreign¬ 
er," is the content of the small maga¬ 
zine advertisements. 

The brokers resort to unsavoury 
methods as well. It was reported from 
Hanau that the brokers had organised 
bands, and one group abducted the 
daughter of a woman who suddenly re¬ 
fused to go through with a marriage — 
until the mother said she would go 
through the ceremony. 

Many foreigners are already married 
back in their homeland. Those who 
want to get married in this country have 
to produce a certificate to prove that 
they arc not married. 

For this reason many mnrriages of 
convenience used to he performed in 
Denmark, where documentation was 
not so strict. 

Hamburg authorities say that London 
has now taken over. 

Expert forgers operate there in con¬ 
junction with West German marriage 
brokers. 

The West German wives learn nil to 
late what they have let themselves in for 
in the paid marriage, Hamburg police 
maintain. 

A marriage for appearances is still a 
marriage: there is no quick divorce. A 
year of separation must elapse at least. 

A working wife is also responsible for 
providing if the husband of her marriage 
of convenience cannot provide fpr him¬ 
self. 

Most of these husbands who come 
Rom other cultural backgrounds are not 
squeamish about how they treat their 
phoney wives when they do not do what 
: they want with officialdom or endanger 
the husband’s residence permit by going 
.lb the police. 

When it is known, that the marriage 
: was a marriage of convenience the for¬ 
eigner is in trouble. 

Article six of Basic Law, which guar- 
arltees protection to the marriage and 
the family aqd which is the basis for 
granting the visa in the first place, no 
longer applies. 

Despite his marriage to a West Ger¬ 
man woman the foreigner can be de¬ 
ported. : . 

This means for many a mountain of 
debt as well as social and economic dif¬ 
ficulties. ;: dpa 

(General-AiueigerBono.S March 1985) 







